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Che Outlook. 


M. de Freycinet has resigned in France and M. 
Jules Ferry has been called by the President to 
form a new ministry. M. de Freycinet’s avowed 
reason for this resignation is the irreconcilable 
difference between himself and the Minister of 
the Interior respecting the treatment of the unau- 
thorized Religious Orders; the real reason is prob- 
ably a difference between the resigning Premier 
and M. Gambetta, who represents the Chambers, 
and probably represents France. M. de Freycinet 
having executed the decrees against the Jesuits 
wished to stop the campaign against the Orders 
there, and leave the others undisturbed on their 
mere declaration that they accepted the Repub- 
lic in good faith and would not put forth any in- 
fluence against its peace and prosperity. M. Gam- 
betta represents a section of the party who believe 
that no compromise is possible, and that the 
Orders must publicly and officially recognize the 
supremacy of the State and ask its sanction of 
their existence and their work. This is the view 
of M. Jules Ferry, the author ofthe famous Ferry 
bill to prohibit all teaching by unauthorized 
Orders, passed over a year ago by the Chambers 
but lost inthe Senate, This is not Jacobinism, 
thongh undoubtedly it is thankfully accepted as 
a “half loaf” by the Jacobins, and the athe- 
istical and irreligious element in France generally. 
Sooner or later the question, Which is supreme, 
Church or State? must be settled; M. Gambetta 
thinks there is no time or issue so good as the 
present. 


It is not easy to see how war can be mitch longer 
prevented in Turkey; the European Powers have 
carried the policy of threatening and the Porte 
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that of a sullen resistance so far that it will be 
hard for either to retreat. ‘‘ Peace with honor” 
is a motto of the past. The Albanians are united 
in revolt against the surrender of Dulcigno; their 
army and that of the Montenegrins, about equal 
in size, are facing each other in the neighborhood 
of the disputed territory; the European fleet has 
promised its essistance to Montenegro and cannot 
retire in honor without fulfilling its promise; and 
a Greek armv of 30,000 men is said to be ready to 
take advantage of the outbreak of actual hostili- 
ties in Northern Albania and to march into the 
territory of Soutbern Albania allotted to Greece 
by the treaty of Berlin The Turkish troops sent 
under pretense of compelling the surrender of 
Dulcigno are said to be deserting in cousiderable 
numbers to the Albanian army. Baker Pacha, 
who was sent a year ago on a tour of inspection 
through Turkey by the Beaconsfield administra- 
tion, has returned after a nine months’ trip, and 
his report will intensify the growing English con- 
viction that the only thing to do with the ‘‘ un- 
speakable Turk” is to drive him out of Europe. 
In all the territory which he traversed he found 
no adequate authority, civil or military, no decent 
courts of justice. no protection from or punishment 
of plunder and murder, almost no law but that of 
‘* might makes right.” The only hopeful indica- 
tion which he found in all the gloom was the in- 
fluence of the churches, the schools and the homes 
established and maintaiued by American mission- 
aries, to whose service, especially in stimulating 
the native schools, he pays a high and well de- 
served tribute. In that respect his report is worth 
reading by those who think that missions ‘‘do not 
pay.” 


The war cloud in the Kast on the horizon be- 
tween Russia and China waxes and wanes from 
month to month; certainly nothing has yet oc- 
curred to warrant any apprehensions of immediate 
war, but he is the wisest prophet who prophesies 
nothing. When Chung How returned to China 
with a treaty negotiated by which China surren- 
dered on certain conditions a portion of the terri- 
tory in dispute between the two Powers, and was 
imprisoned as a preparation to his execution— 
Chinese politicians are not allowed to make more 
than one mistake in a life-time—it looked as 
though war was imminent; but now that he has 
been released, and another Envoy sent to St. 
Petersburgh, it looks much more like pesee. 
Meanwhile, every year China is growing to be a 
more formidable antagonist in any future con- 
flict which may take place between herself and 
any European Power, by her adoption of Euro- 
pean arms, European ship-building, and, to some 
extent, European methods of military training. 
Both Russia and China are proud, intolerant, 
hot-tempered, and ready to fight on small provo- 
cation; and they are kept from war rather by con- 
siderations of prudence than by political or moral 
principles. 


Nihilism is still an important factor in Russian 
politics, and will probably continue to be so till 
a constitutional government is substituted for the 
Asiatic despotism which in Russia alone, of all 
European nations, survives the progress of liberal 
ideas, But under Gen. Melikoff’s administration, 
who has wisely abandoned the always hopeless 
policy of repression, its escapades have ceased 
for a time, and apparently the victims of religious 
persecution are beginning to take heart and have 
hope of liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. This much is 
indicated by the pathetic appeal of the Polish 





Catholics to the Tsar’s representative. They de- 
clare that for several years they have been de- 
prived of all the consolations of their religion, and 
that they have neither priests nor cherches, cannot 
contract legal marriages, their chiidren remain un- 
baptized, their sick die unconfessed and they bury 
their dead without ecclesiastical benediction ; that, 
in fine, they are treated with a most cruel severity, 
without. baving been guilty of any other crime 
than that of remaining faithful to the religion of 
their fathers. They pathetically declare their 
belief that in yielding obedience to the will of 
the Emperor and the laws of the country, in pay- 
ing with regularity the taxes, and in praying to 
the Almighty for the prosperity of their sovereign 
they have earned the right to freely confess the 
religion in which they were born, and implore, 
througn Gen. Melikoff, the Tsar to grant them the 
privilege of a free profession of their religion; to 
put a stop to the unjust fines and punishments to 
whichthey have for so many years been sub- 
jected and to require the local authorities to 
cease the vexatious persecutions. This last 
request indicates the fatal obstacle to religious 
liberty in Russia. In Russia, as in Turkey, public 
sentiment does not recognize any real right of the 
individual conscience; as in Western Europe in 
the Middle Ages, only the persecuted minority 
recognize that right; and it is even doubtful 
whether the Roman Catholics who make this 
pathetic appeal would recognize it in others if 
they were the dominant power in the State. 
Nothing but the recognition of the supremacy of 
the individual conscience in all matters between 
the individual and his God can ever give security 
to religious liberty. Aud that supremacy no 
hierarchy recognizes. 


People can willingly forgive any extravagant, 
or even unparliamentary language on the part of 
Mr. Plimsoll, in the House of Commons, when 
they become acquainted with the plain dry facts 
concerning murine disasters, covering a period 
from January 1873 to May 16th, 1880, as given to 
parliament by command of the Queen. This offi- 
cial report of the Marine Department contains the 
losses of British merchant vessels all over the 
world, but does not cover fishing vessels, nor 
losses from collision or from fires other than those 
of a spontaneous origin. During this period of 
seven years and four months the total number of 
steam and sailing vessels foundered and missing 
was 1,965, and the lives lost 10,827. That portion 
of the report which treats of sailing vessels gives 
1,171 ships as having foundered with the loss of 
1,017 lives; while among the missing are 612 ships 
with crews amounting to 7,108. Even these ap» 
palling records are less astounding than the re 
ports of courts of inquiry, which seem to content 
themselves in almost every instance with simple 
returns of ‘‘imprudence” on the part of owners 
or shippers for sending out ‘‘anseaworthy” vessels, 
In examining the reports in individual losses one 
scarcely ever meets with any cases of fine, or 
punishment of any kind, although the fact 
is obvious that in a majority of instances the 
losses of both life and cargo might have been pre- 
vented. Americans are interested in this matter 
as well as Englishmen, for England does a large 
part of our carrying trade, and the report devoted 
to missing steamships comprises an extended list 
of such as have sailed from our ports with numer 
ous passengers, The report speaks for itself; the 
only reflection is, that it is just possible that thie 
question of protection of seamen and passengers 
from the carelessness of greed may become one of 
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those which the people will by and by undertake 
to solve for themselves, 


Such a charge as that just delivered by the 
Archbjghop of Canterbury, Primate of all Eng- 
land, to his clergy is a significant indication of 
the growing tendency toward Christian union. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is the ecclesiastical 
head of the Established Church, in so far as it 
has any ecclesiastical head. He declares his sym- 
pathy and the sympathy of the Church of Eng- 
land with the Oriental Churches—the Syrian, 
Armenian, Chaldean and Nestorian—and with the 
‘*missionaries of the American Independents” at 
work among them; with the individual priests in 
France, ‘‘ who amid a thousand difficulties are 
feeling their way to a purer form of the old Gal- 
lican national Church ;” with the Protestant com- 
munities throughout the world, episcopal and 
non-episcopal, ‘‘ whose cause is indissolubly 
united with that of the Church of England, 
and with all in England who do not, by 
repudiating the Established Church, her forms of 
prayer, her government and many of the state- 
ments of her faith, render near union of worship 
and teaching impossible.” He explicitly recognizes 
all these various bodies as members of the ‘*Church 
of Christ throughout the world,” and declares 
of the Roman Catholic Church alone ‘that 
it separates itself from us by so sharp a line of 
arrogant exclusiveness” that spiritual union with 
it is practically impossible. The London ‘‘ Times” 
indorses his declaration that not only the public 
bat the overwhelming majority of Churchmen 
are tired and ashamed of the ecclesiastical dis- 
putes respecting Ritualism, and unite in their dis- 
like of semi-Romish innovations, a conclusion 
which is equally true respecting the public in the 
United States. 


Mr. Thomas Hughes’s new enterprise will be in 
augurated Oct. 5th by religious services conducted 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Quintard, and by an 
address by Mr. Hughes. By a happy combina- 
tion of interests and pleasant memories ‘‘ Rugby ” 
has become the name of this new Anglo-American 
colony, which has at present absolute possession 
of fifty thousand acres, added to which will prob- 
ably be three hundred thousand more as soon as 
titles to land can be properly secured. Active 
work began there in May last under the direction 
of Mr. Cyrus Clarke, general manager, and his 
son, Mr. Jas. N. Clarke. Considerable land has 
already been surveyed and mapped, a hotel erect- 
ed, in a fine grove of oaks and pines, a large 
boarding house, an office, a commissary depart- 
ment, and a number of other buildings put up, 
a fine seven-mile turnpike constructed to the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, saw mills, shingle 
and lath mills built and set in operation, and a 
brick kiln containing one hundred thousand has 
been burned. From twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars have been expended, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty hands are regularly em- 
ployed, and already acity is growing there. The 
gardener, Mr. Amas Hill, from England, has met 
with great success: Lima beans yield two huadred 
and fifty bushels to the acre; sweet potatoes will 
teach possibly over that. Already New England is 
represented there in the beginnings of the colony, 
which fact is in conformity with the origiual de- 
sign. It isnot a pauper’s Utopia, nora collection 
of mere parcels of ground, but a choice selection 
of territory under wise and Christian manage- 
ment, affording fine opportunities for agricultural, 
mining, and such other interests as shall be pur- 
sued by worthy and earnest men. Mr. Hughes 
has put his stamp upon it; its success is largely 
due to his sagacity, good judgment and energy, 
and, accompanying these qualities, his high con- 
ception of manly living, integrity, and intelligent 
Christianity, evinced already in the provision for 
both church and school-house as the very basis of 
good living. 


The semi-annual book trade sale is going on in 
New York city at the time of our writing. It com- 
menced last week and will last about ten days 
from the time of its commencement. The cata- 
logue is a pamphlet of nearly five handred pages; 
nearly all the leading publishing houses of the 
United States are represented in this sale; and all 
the leading jobbing houses are represented among 
the buyers. The sales, which are in lots to the re- 





tail and jobbing houses, do not indicate that the 
cheap literature has lessened the demand for good 
editions, even of the best fiction. The sales have 
been quite as quick and the bidding as lively as 
last year, and the prices average a little better— 
say from five to ten per cent. The multiplication of 
newspapers, magazines and cheap pamphlet litera- 
ture operates on good editions of classical books 
as the multiplication of rain-drops does on the 
brooks—it supplies myriads that cannot get access 
to the old supply, and adds volume to that sup- 
ply itself. 


Dr. Charles P. Lyman, the veterinarian whom 
the United States Department of Agriculture sent 
through the States and, later, to England, to inves- 
tigate the condition of American neat cattle with 
regard to the dreaded pleuro pneumonia, has just 
returned from a ten weeks’ trip and the personal 
examination of over ten thousand American 
beeves slaughtered at Liverpool and Deptford un- 
der the supervision of Her Majesty’s veterinary 
inspector. The result was contrary to the accept- 
ed views of either the British or United States 
government, or of most veterinarians in either 
country. In accordance with the verdict of a 
special board of inspectors, the Privy Council 
have insisted that this disease exists to a great 
extent among beef cattle imported from this 
country. Principal Williams, of the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College, one of the inspecting board, 
maintained that the disease was not of a con- 
tagious type, and was therefore harmless to 
British interests. Dr. Lyman, however, found 
two well-defined cases of contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia, but only two, when the inspector had 
condemned six. These two, however, would have 
been sufficient to contaminate thousands if al- 
lowed to go free into the country, and Mr. Ly- 
man’s report consequently justifies the British 
government in its million dollar expenditure for 
slaughter at the ports of debarkation, and its pro- 
hibitory laws on importation, and affords our gov- 
ernment ample warrant for instituting at once 
measures for tho oughly stamping out this disas- 
trous plague; a plague which already injares our 
foreign trade nearl7 one million dollars a year, by 
reason of the lower prices obtainable at the ports 
of debarkation, and damages our home herds to 
the amount of another half million, and which, 
judging from its ravages in other countries, will, 
if unchecked, cause a loss of fifty or sixty million 
dollars per annuv. Meanwhile, it is clear that 
self-interest is an utterly inadequate protection of 
either community or cattle. A correspondent of 
the Boston ‘* Herald” reports that out of 819 cat- 
tle shipped for Europe on board three steamers 
from Boston, 733 died at sea from bad sanitary 
conditions; and tue ‘‘ Herald” states editorially 
that the shippers have hitherto refused to make 
improvements becuuse it was easier and cheaper 
toinsure. The intolerable condition of cattle on 
our cattle cars, often left without food or water, 
has long been a matter of notoriety. Such mal- 
treatment avenges itself on man in the long run, 
but the sinner often goes unwhipped and the com- 
paratively innocent are punished by these com- 
pensations of nature. Prof. James Law reports to 
Gov. Cornell of this State that the Texan cattle 
fever has appeared in Oswego County, N. Y. The 
approaching cold weather will, however, probably 
put a speedy end to it for this season; but in 1868 
this disease was very disastrous among Eastern 
cattle, and Prof. Law wisely suggests that the 
executives of the various Northern and Eastern 
States join in representing to the authorities in 
the other States the danger to this section, and 
urging upon them the necessity for a rigid en- 
forcement of the existing laws or the enactment 
of new ones. Still more wise is his recommenda- 
tion of national legislation. The neat cattle in- 
terest of this country amounts to nearly six hun- 
dred million dollars a year. On the protection of 
our cattle from contagious disease depend our 
meats, milk, butter, and cheese—that is to say, our 
health and life; and every year makes it increas- 
ingly evident that these interests can be protected 
only by national legislation. No State can ade- 
quately protect itself against the consequences of 
recklessness, ignorance, or neglect in neighboring 
States. 


Dr. Crosby has been talking in bis usual frank 
and vigorous fashion about the difficulties of 


enforcing the Excise Law in this city. There are 
now, he says, over nine thousand rum shops in 
the city selling liquor illegally, and they cannot 
be reached except through the Excise Commis- 
sioners. One of these, George W. Morton, be 
it said to his honor, has persistently refused to 
sign the corrupt licenses; but the other two, 
whose names it will be well for people to remem- 
ber, Richard J. Morrison and Philip Merkle, have 
taken the matter in their own hands and broken 
the law by licensing as hotels over nine thousand 
common bar-rooms. Dr. Crosby ‘has been hoping 
that Mayor Cooper would take the matter in 
hand, but he has failed to do anything in the 
premises. It is gratifying to know that the police 
are in hearty accord with the movement for en- 
forcing the law; if it could be enforced it would 
greatly lighten their labors. What do the people 
intend to do about it? 


Robert Ingersoll has withdrawn from the Lib- 
eral League because it insists that the mails should 
be free to carry licentious literature; so grows 
this no longer honorable body small by degrees 
and beautifully less. It has resolved that it is 
useless to nominate Presidential candidates until 
the Liberal League become sufficiently numerous 
to make such a nomination effective; therefore it 
will wait till—1884! 








THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


J gene is not merely the apparently insignificant 
one whether the town of Dulcigno shall be 
ceded to Montenegro, whether the Grecian bound- 
ary shall be moved a few miles to the north, 
whether, even, Eastern Roumelia shall be per- 
mitted to follow her natural instincts and unite 
with Bulgaria in a Bulgarian State; it is whether 
the power of the Caliph shall be renewed, the 
whole Mohammedan world united under one 
head, all the fierce fanaticism of the sixth and 
seventh centuries revived in Eastern Europe, Asia 
Minor, and perhaps India and Africa. 

The Caliph is the successor of Mohammed—the 
word means vicar, or successor—and he tbus 
stands in the same relation to the Mohammedan 
religion that the Pope does to Roman Catholic 
Christianity. In Mohammedan theories he is in- 
vested with quite as great authority, regarded 
with quite as great reverence, and obeyed with 
quite as unquestioning zeal. But the Moham- 
medan world has been rent by contests between 
rival caliphs as the Western world by conflicts 
between rival popes. The Sultan of Turkey has 
long claimed to be the Caliph; and this claim, 
gradually fallen into abeyance, the present Sul- 
tan is endeavoring to re-establish. He is fighting 
not for a strip of Grecian territory but for a guast 
papal authority over Asia, India, Africa. For 
the Sultan as the civil ruler of Turkey the Mo- 
hammedans of the rest of the world would not 
draw a sword normarch a mile; for the authority 
of the Caliph as the Mobammedan Pope they are 
ready to battle and, if need be, die. And the 
Ulemas, the Mohammedan priesthood, the pagan 
Jesuits of Turkey, are ready to stimulate their 
fanaticism and to direct it whenever opportunity 
shall offer any prospect of success. 

Three years ago the present Sultan was put into 
his office by a clique of ministers who expected to 
use him as their tool. He had been educated 
among the Ule:nas, and possesses all the fanati- 
cism, all the narrowness and all the bigotry, with- 
out the courage, of the fiercest of the Moham- 
medan hierarchy. Thus his religious instincts 
stimulated his political shrewdness; he perceived 
that the road to power lay in a reassertion and 
re-establishment of the power and authority of 
the Caliph; that if this could be reasserted and 
re-established it would not only give him absolute 
authority in his own Turkish Empire but through- 
out the Mohammedan world. Within eighteen 
months he had concentrated the whole power of 
the Turkish government in bis own hands; the 
‘tool was the master; and from that time all his 
energies have been directed to regaining the 
larger authority of Caliph, with its consequent 
supremacy over Asia Minor, Central Asia, India 
and Africa. Hence the announcement of the 
Grand Council of Ulema that the Sultan reigns as 
Caliph; hence the repeated murders of Christians 
in and around Constantinople, eo far with »bso- 





lute impunity; hence the occasional threats of a 
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‘religious war” with which Turkey kept the Bea- 
consfield administration in fear for India. 

Now the war of words has accomplished all that 
it can accomplish. The Sultan has, by his identi- 
fication of himself with the Mohammedan hie- 
rarchy, attained once more ahold on the Arabians 
and the Indians; but his supremacy with them de- 
pends upon the question whether he is able to re- 
sist Europe. If he yields to European influence, 
that is, to Christianity, he resigns all hope of the 
power of the Caliphate. If, on thecontrary, he can 
show that he is able to defy or to defeat Europe, 
he will regain the lost position of the Sultans as 
Caliphs. And that means a great deal; it means 
that all through Asia Minor there will be a revival 
of Mohammedan fanaticism; it means general 
massacres of the Obristians; it means that in 
India and Central Asia the whole influence of the 
Mohammedan population will be raised against 
the English Government to overthrow the Eng- 
lish dominion in India; it means a general return 
to the state of things of one hundred years ago. 

The indications are that England has at her 
head a statesman who so reads the Turkish Ques- 
tion; but it is not so clear thet it is so read by the 
rest of Europe. Austria has a monomaniacal 
dread of Russian influence in the East, and fears 
any change lest it be a change for the worse. It 
is the policy of Vienna to let Turkey in Europe 
die a natural death; how many hundred Christians 
die an unnatural death in the lingering process 
does not concern Austrian politicians. France 
and Germany are watching each other, each 
chiefly anxious that the other shall get no advan- 
tage through Eastern complications and alliances, 
and that it shall not itself become involved in a 
distant war and so endanger its own frontier. 
Russia has her watchful eye open to the possi- 
bilities of gaining a water way through the Bos- 
phorus to the Mediterranean Sea. The one power 
that is interested in preventing the Sultan from 
regaining the power of the Caliph is England, for 
the one power whose Indian Supremacy would be 
endangered by a revival and concentration of 
Mohammedanism is England. It is England’s 
diplomacy which has brought the allied fleet to- 
gether in Ragusa harbor; it is the English Vice- 
Admiral who commands it; it is English deter- 
mination which keeps it there. For England has 
at the head of her government a man who will 
act alone if he cannot act in alliance, and who 
will not, if he can prevent it, see a Mohammedan 
uprising throughout the East, with all the fright- 
ful calamities which would certainly follow if this 
pale horse, whose rider is Death and whose train 
is Hell, were once let loose to ride forth in Asia, 
Tndia and Africa. 








SOME REAL DANGERS. 


ANY a man will jump after a retreating 
ferry-boat at the risk of being drowned who 
will not step out of doors on a rainy night with 
his slippers on with the certainty of wetting his 
feet. For men are more often influenced by im- 
minent risk of a slight danger than by a remote 
risk of a great danger. The Republican papers 
are appealing tothe spirit of caution in the 
American people, and are painting in vivid colors 
the dangers of handing over the government to a 
‘solid South;” the financial dangers of national 
bankruptcy, with Southern claims and Southern 
pensions; the political danger of a permanent re- 
establishment of the doctrine of State Rights, the 
sea out of which came the two serpents, Nullifica- 
tion and Secession, to strangle Hercules in his 
cradle. Now these dangers are possibly real, but 
they are certainly remote. They are to-day no 
more terrifying than were the threats of disunion 
and civil war in 1860. Perhaps they ought to 
frighten the American voter, but they do not. 
The average American is very much of an optimist; 
he takes no great burden of thought for the mor- 
row; and, whatever he may say aloud, the answer 
of his innermost thought to their appeals is: It 
will be time enough to resist Southern claims when 
they are presented, and State Rights when that 
notion reasserts itself. The national sentiment 
that strangled a rebellion wil! not be strangled by 
claim agents and a political abstraction, 

There are, however, somedangersto: ecommon- 
wealth, not so serious but much more imminent, 
which are involved in any radical change of ad- 
ministration, and the thoughtful American citizen, 





who belongs to no party but uses all parties, 
should consider these dangers well before he votes 
to transfer the political supremacy from the Re- 
publican to the Democratic party; that is, from 
the North to the South. 

1. A radical change of parties now will put an 
end to all immediate hope of Civil Service Re- 
form. The recent political revolution in England 
was followed by a change in less than a hundred 
offices; a similar revolution here would be followed 
by a change in over eighty thousand offices: by a 
clean sweep in all custom houses and post offices 
from Maine to Georgia and from Sandy Hook to 
the Golden Gate. Public sentiment is gradually 
forming against the odious motto, To the victors 
belong the spoils; but it has not yet acquired 
such power that the party which originated that 
motive will hesitate to apply it. 

What the Democratic party will do in control of 
the national administration is indicated by what 
it did do in control of the House and the Senate. 
General Hancock may be never so determined a 
friend of Civil Service Reform—though we do not 
know of any evidence that he believes in it at all; 
but a political leader can no more withstand the 
sentiment of his party than a surf-boat can control 
the surf on which it rides. President Hayes was 
sincerely attached to the principles of Civil Service 
Reform, and he was the nominee of a party which 
had proclaimed Civil Service Reform as a part of 
its platform, and of a party in power, whose 
teraptation, therefore, to make political changes 
for political reasons was comparatively small. 
But he was able to maintain even a modified Civil 
Service Reform only by a perpetual battle with 
his own party. What can General Hancock do, at 
the head of a hurrying army of office-seekers 
clamorously demanding a recognition of their 
political services? The only apparent hope for 
Civil Service Reform is the gradual development 
and solidification of that public sentiment which 
General Grant was the first President to recognize 
and Mr. Hayes the first President to carry out in 
administration. The only hope for its develop- 
ment is a continual agitation, by pulpit, press 
and people, for further reform within the party 
which was the first to inaugurate any reform. 
One may well pause before he assumes the 


. responsibility of helping to change the whole ad- 


ministrative service of so complex and extended a 
government as ours, and put in charge of its 
machinery raw men whose chief qualification for 
the place is the service they have rendered in 
caucuses and at the polls. He may well pause, 
again, when he considers that one such sweep as 
this inevitably postpores indefinitely the appli- 
cation to public business of sound business prin- 
ciples. 

2. A radical political revolution carries with 
it very considerable and imminent risk of financial 
disturbances. There are Greenback Republicans, 
but the Republican party is the party of hard 
money. It has brought our paper to par; it has 
successfully resisted the e.deavor first to pay off 
the bonds in paper, then to abolish or cripple our 
national banking system, then to flood the coun- 
try with depreciated silver coin. It must bear the 
odium and it is entitled to the credit of being the 
bullion party of the nation. On the other hand, 
the hopes of all the theorists who desire to tamper 
with the currency rest on the success of the Demo- 


cratic party. That party endeavored to prevent 


the formation of a national currency, ridiculed 
and resisted Mr. Sherman’s successive and finally 
successful measures to bring the currency to its 
gold value, insisted on the coinage of silver dol- 
lars worth ninety cents, persisted in continuing 
the coinage when experience had demonstrated 
that the people did not want the depreciated sil- 
ver. The leading Greenbacker of the East, if not 
of the nation, Gen. Butler, naturally retires from 
the party of hard money to the Democratic party. 
The Greenbackers of Maine and of Indiana natu- 
rally fuse with the Democratic party. Political 
affinity brings the two parties together; in vain 
does Gen. Weaver forbid the bans, the marriage 
goes on in spite of him. Mr. Bayard and Mr. Til- 
den, the two prominent hard money Democrats, 
are dropped, and Gen. Hancock, whose financial 
views are unknown, is taken up. Every business 
man whose prosperity to-day rests on the fact 
that greenbacks are worth their face in gold, 
every workingman who is paid a dollar that is 
worth a dollar, not a paper promise that is worth 





seventy-five cents nor a silver token that is 
worth ninety cents, every man who has a hundred 
dollars in the savings bank or a thousand in an 
insurance company, secured by pledge of United 
States bonds, should think twice before he votes 
for a party with whom are affiliated the men who 
desire to pay off those bonds in irredeemable 
greenbacks (see Gen. Weaver’s Cooper Union 
speech); who desire to force upon the reluctant 
country an undesired silver coinage, and who 
wish to abolish the banking system altogether and 
put the control of the currency—that is, the con- 
trol of every man’s business prosperity—into the 
hands of Congress; that is, of party politicians. 

There is also a real and a not remote danger from 
the supremacy of the solid South; but of this we 
must leave ourselves to speak hereafter. 








THE USES OF WALL STREET. 


b geces Street labors under a popular and a 
not wholly undeserved opprobrium; but it 
is unfortunately an indiscriminating opprobrium, 
There are gamblers in Wall Street. One may 
gamble with anything, from ivory counters up to 
coal mines, for stakes. There is no game of cards 
so hazardous, no faro bank so dangerous, as 
some aspects of Wall Street present; there are no 
gamblers more unscrupulous than some Wall 
Street operators. But there is also no business 
more legitimate and more valuable to the nation 
than much of the business done in Wall Street, 
and no men of bigher moral tone, of greater com- 
mercial integrity, and rendering a larger public 
service than some of the bankers and brokers of 
Wall Street. 

Consider for a moment :— 

The difference between a poor country and a 
rich country is chiefly made by the difference be- 
tween a country which merely hoards its wealth 
and a country which sets it at work. In the 
Orient wealth is hoarded; and the Orient is aland 
of beggars and of beggary. Ifa man happens to 
accumulate a little money he is simply more un- 
fortunate than his neighbors. He cannot invest 
it; for there are no enterprises in which he can 
invest it and no men to whose honesty he can en- 
trust it. He cannot lend it to the government; 
for no man can tell how soon the government will 
repudiate its obligations. He cannot spend it on 
his own house and person; for the moment either 
shows signs of wealth the rapacious tax gatherer 
will come to rob him. So he puts it into gold and 
precious stones, digs a hole in the ground and 
buries it. And gold under ground is worth no 
more than any other metal. Inthe United States 
wealth is set at work. It is invested in stocks— 
railroad, mining, banking, manufacturing stock. 
That is to say, it is employed to transport freight 
and passengers, to dig ore out of the earth and 
turn it to a useful purpose, to convert the wool on 
the sheep’s back into a blanket for a man’s bed, 
Stocks are simply a contrivance to enable men to 
put their money at work in enterprises without 
being compelled to abandon their own work to 
engage in those enterprises themselves. It is true 
the investor may lose his money; but the hoarder 
certainly loses his, For hoarded money is"no use 
to any one. 

There are scattered all over the country a great 
many persons who have a little money which they 
wish to invest. America is the land of small 
capitalists, and there are in the great centers a 
few men full of new enterprises which need capi- 
tal. There are patents to be developed, railroads 
to be built, mines to be opened, manufactories to 
be established. All these are full of promise, 
though some of them will be barren of perform- 
ance. The enterprises need capital, without which 
they must remain an unrealized dream. The 
capital needs an enterprise in which it may be in- 
vested, without which it must remain an un- 
profitable hvard. 

To bring capital and enterprise together is to 
render a triple service—one to capital, one to in- 
dustry, and one, most important of all, to the 
country. Whatever takes money out of old 
stockings and strong boxes and secret drawers, and 
puts it at work in railroads or mines or manu- 
factures, renders a public service. 

And this is the legitimate mission of Wall Street. 

The Christian Union purposes todo something 
more this year than it ever has done in the past 
to bring smali capitalists and great enterprises 
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togetber. Andit proposes to use two methods for 
that purpose. 

The scope of the Financial Department will be 
enlarged and its character somewhat modified. 
It will be edited with a view to give country read- 
ers safe and trustworthy information respecting 
the stock market as represented in Wall Street. 
It will be edited for the benefit of investors, not 
speculators; for men who really wish to put their 
money into useful industries, not for those who 
wish to buy low and sell bigh in a fruitless hope 
that the deal of the cards may enable them to 
sweep off the board the stakes that some other 
gambler has put upon it. If it treats of what are 
known as ‘‘ fancy stocks ” at all it will only be to 
warn our readers against them. The department 
has been placed in the hands of a man thoroughly 
familiar with Wall Street, whose business requires 
him to carefully judge of the value of the secu- 
rities which are placed in the market from time 
to time, whose large experience enables him to do 
so, whose wealth makes him independent, and 
whose character is the guarantee of the trustwor- 
thiness of his judgment, and who has consented 
to render this service to The Christian Dnion and 
its readers because it is a needed service and one 
which is not now adequately rendered by any 
other weekly journal. The judgments of The 
Christian Union will not be infallible; but they 
will be candid, honest and dispassionate. 

At the same time, we shall admit to our columns 
a limited number of carefully selected financial 
advertisements. We may sometimes ourselves be 
misled; but it will be our aim to admit only the 
cards of houses of welJ-known character and only 
advertisements of stocks which represent a genuine 
industry. In other words, our columns will never, 
with our connivance, become a medium of com- 
munication between the gambler and his victim. 
We hope the usefulness and helpfulness of the 
paper may be increased by its becoming a recog- 
nized mode of communication between investors 
and useful enterprises. 








NOTES. 


The story of the Boston anniversary is told for the 
readers of The Christian Union this week by the Rev. 
Edward Abbott; Bishop Huntington writes of “ Christ 
and Eternal Life;” the Rev. J. Leonard Corning recalls 
@ pleasant memory of Genoa; the Rev. Uriah Xerxes 
Buttles, D. D., has something suggestive to say con- 
verning the vexed question of church music; and 
there is a breezy letter from Cape Cod. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Drummond contributes a spirited poem, and Mr. 
Beecher describes the ‘‘ Hidden Life.” Among our 
book notices will be found a review from the per of 
Mr. Horace BE. Scudder of the series of articles which 
appeared in The Christian Union last winter under 
the title of ‘“‘ Hints for Home Reading,” avd which 
have just been issued in book form by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. There is the usual variety in the Home, and the 
readers of the Young Folks’ department will be glad to 
find the name of Susan Coolidge over the first install- 
ment of a story. 


It is not often that The Christian Union gives to any 
purely ecclesiastical topic the space given to Mr. D. 
B. Updegraff’s letter on Baptism, printed on an- 
other page. But Mr. Updegraff’s prominence ia 
the society of Friends would entitle him to a re- 
spectfule hearing on such a question, the more 
so that he has been denied it from some of the 
organs of his own denomination; and the unusual- 
ly spiritual tone which he imparts to the discussion 
of a question so often di-cussed in a purely tech- 
nical and mechanical manner gives to his treat- 
ment of the subject a special interest to others 
than Friends. The origin of John’s Baptism is in- 
volved in obscurity; some scholars are of the opinion 
advocated by Mr. Updegraff, that it was essentially a 
new rite, instituted by John under the guidance of 
the Spirit of God asa preparation for the advent of 
Christianity and the founding of the Christian church; 
others find evidence that it was in use prior to John’s 
time among the Jews, who used it as a symbol in the 
reception of proselytes into the Jewish church. Both 
opinions are hypotheses; the best Biblical scholarship 
is about evenly divided between them; we think that 
the latter is the more probable of thetwo. The ques- 
tion is not very important, however, for whether John 
instituted the rite or adopted it and gave it a new sig- 
nificance, in either case it was substantially a new 
rite in his hands. That Christ referred to baptism by 
water in his very few references to it we think Mr. 
Updegraff abundantly shows; it can hardly be dis- 
puted that water baptism was the usual initiatory rite 
into the Christian church iu the apostolic times; but 
that all the early Christians were baptized is nowhere 
asserted in the New Testament and it cannot be 
proved. The action of the Friends in doing away 
with all forms in religious worship was a natural 
end not altogether unhealthy reaction against the 





extreme formalism of their day, as their adoption 
of grays and drabs was a natural and not un- 
healthy protest against excessive attention to the 
externalities of dress, and as the exclusion of all 
pictures and statues from the churches and even 
many of the homes of the Puritans was a reaction 
and protest against the image worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The gradual tendency of the de- 
scendants of the Puritans to, reinstate taste in their 
chur‘hes and to bring back musical and even liturgic- 
al services isnot a sign ef degeneracy but of progress, 
and a wise recognition of the fact that the dangers 
against which their fathers fought have passed away; 
the adoption by modern Quakers of ordinary costumes 
isa sensible and right return to a wise “‘ moderation ;” 
so we account it among the signs of progress among 
the Friends that an increasing number of them are 
beginning to feel the want of some symbolism, and to 
desire to see introduced into their societies the 1wo 
sacred rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which 
other branches of Christ’s church have found so val- 
uable an aid to spiritual life. And we cordially 
recommend, not only to Friends but to members of 
other communities as well, the closing paragaph of 
Mr. Updegraff’s letter. Neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision profiteth anything—neither the for- 
malism that adopts and relies upon forms nor the 
formalism that rejects forms and relies upon its rejec- 
tion; and just now the danger to Protestant churches 
is perhaps as great from the one kind of formalism 
as from the other. 


On Thursday of this week Tarrytown-on-the-Hud- 
son celebrates the centennial anniversary of the most 
dramatic episode of the Revolutionary struggle—the 
capture of Major Andre at that place. The black 
treason of Arnold, the inflexibility of Washington, 
the tragic fate of the young and brilliant English 
officer and the importance of the discovery of the 
plot at so critical a point in the war combine to give 
this story an interest and pathos which belong to no 
other Revolutionary incident. Tarrytown made a 
good record on that eventful day when the fidelity of 
three Westchester County men, resisting the tempta- 
tion which their poverty added to the profered bribe, 
“ baffied the plots of a traitor and the arts of a spy.” 
The Hon. Clarkson N. Potter will preside at the cele- 
bration, the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew will deliver the 
oration, and there will doubtless be a great concourse 
of people and a worthy commemoration of a memora- 
ble event. 


The Committee of Arrangements have issued a lit- 
tle pamphlet of twenty-six pages accompanying the 
card of invitation and sent to each one of the invited 
guests, giving full information respecting the ar- 
rangements for the coming meeting at Lowell, which 
seem to be as complete as the most ¢ fficient New Eng- 
land foresight and energy can make them. It is an 
open secret that the large meetings of the American 
Board render it increasingly difficult to secure places 
for the gathering, and the Rev. Charles C, Barrows, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, who is 
primarily responsible for the invitation to Lowell this 
year, is to be congratulated on the success which has 
attended his energetic and untiring efforts thus far. 


It was a noble story of small beginnings and large 
achievements which Robert Collyer told the students 
of Eastman’s College, at Poughkeepsie, last week, and 
it is specially interesting to know that Mr. Collyer 
ascribes his command of vigorous Saxon to the fact 
tbat in his boyhood he read Bunyan, Goldsmith, and 
** Robinson Crusoe,” morning, noon and night. Mr. 
Collyer’s career, although it had an English origin, 
has had an American development, and illustrates the 
best traits of our society; it should be a stimulus and 
encouragement to every aspiring young man and 
woman. The noblest thing about Mr. Collyer’s story 
was Mr. Collyer himself. 


The Christian Union congratulates Mr. John Hab- 
berton, formerly of its staff, on having written a play 
which is an honorable contribution to the attempted 
reform of the drama, a play not only clean and pure 
in tone but genuinely Christian in spirit; the en- 
thusiastic reception given Monday night to such a 
play as Deacon Crankett” is one of the bopeful signs 
that the reform of the theater is not the Quixotic un- 
dertaking most of us have been inclined to think it. 


An apology is due to some of our exchanges which 
we hope they will accept. Notwithstanding the fact 
that we had largely increased our order, to meet the 
demands of our rapidly increasing suoscription, the 
edition fell short last week, and nearly or quite a bun- 
dred exchanges were left unsupplied. We have in- 
creased our edition again and do not think the mis- 
chance will be repeated. 


The case of the Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk, who, 
as the readers of The Christian Union will remember, 
was recently tried for heresy for preaching against 
the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, and suspended 
from the ministry, has been brought to a close by the 
Buffalo Presbytery, who have formally deposed 
Mr. Adams from the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


The Republican papers give us very full reports of 
the “ Red-shirt,” “‘ Bourbon,” “‘ Fire-eaters,”’ “* Rebel” 
“Democratic” campaign in South Carolina. But we 





cannot find even a paragraph on the Republican cam- 
paign in that State. Why is this? 


For ‘‘Monthly Sunday School Teacher’ recom- 
mended in last week's Christian Union read ‘“ Na- 
tional Sunday School Teacher,” 








BOSTCON’S ANNIVERSARY. 
By THE Rev. Epwarp ABBOTT. 


OSTON is a pretty big city, with big ideas and a 
big heart; give it a big opportunity and it will 
do a big thing. As witness Peace Jubilees, Music Hall 
organs, Trinity churches, and now this 250th birthday 
celebrated on Friday with such immense and splendid 
parade. The day, happily, was perfect; its superior 
could not have been selected from all the year; with 
cloudless sky and finely tempered air, and a brilliant 
moonlight to finish off which left electric lights alto- 
gether in the shade, For months a Committee of the 
City Government, with money in its purse, has been 
busy with the preparations, and the result was a glori- 
ous and imposing success. Probably half a million of 
people were in the streets that day; such seas of 
heads, such bristling parapets of human bodies, such 
streams and couater qurrents aad surging eddies of hu- 
man beings are seldom seen and heard and felt. 

The festivities began on Thursday evening with a 
public reception to invited guests in the old “ cradle 
of liberty,” Faneuil Hall, where again North and South 
met in friendly intercourse of eloquence, and Nation 
and State exchanged congratulations. Secretary 
Evarts contributed a good speech, but the gem was 
the response of Mayor Courtenay of Charleston to 
the warm words of greeting extended to him as a 
representative man, Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina in each other’s arms it was good to see; like the 
ointment which they say ran down Aaron’s beard. 

The great feature of Friday was a procession; a 
procession intended to gather up into itself repre- 
sentations of all the chief forces which have formed 
the Boston and Massachusetts character and life; a 
procession which patiently plodded over a route some 
six miles long, and occupied (including the inevitable 
mistakes and delays) four hours or more in passing, 
Its length the reader can measure for himself. First 
came the military; not only the militia of Massachu- 
setts but visiting regiments from New York and 
Brooklyn, including the famous Thirteenth of the lat~ 
ter city, with Mr. Beecher as Chaplain riding at its 
head. There was also a company from Norfolk, Va,, 
and the battle-worn flags borne by the veterans of the 
New York Sixty-ninth excited the wildest enthusiasm, 
Following the military came the civic dignitaries and 
associations, officers of Government, mayors of cities, 
governors of States, the historical societies, eta, 
Then the Grand Army posts, school boys’ battalions, 
detachments of fire departments. Then the Odd Fel- 
lows, and Scotch and Irish Charitable and Total Absti- 
nence Societies. 

Finally—and, with the military, most popular of all— 
was a representation of the trades, in endless variety 
and picturesqueness; as, for example, a carriage of 
young women illustrating the arts ‘and achievements 
of the hair-dresser; a Santa Claus exhibition of toys; 
displays of all sorts of merchandise and manufactures ; 
& wagon-load of the woods of the foiest; an old anda 
new printing-press working side by side; six girls 
vigorously exhibiting the merits of a patent cleansing 
powder on tin and iron ware; Franklin’s printing- 
press; a cavalcade of sixty young gentlemen from 
Newton escorting a couple of the olden time traveling 
on a pillion; the great body of the employees of a lead. 
ing dry goods house, including thirty-eight young 
ladies in an open barge, representing the States, and 
ending up with a hundred cash-boys in uniform—in all 
about 450 persons; a van of live cattle, showing the 
source from which somebody’s “liquid food” is pre- 
pared ; a log cabin with cobbler at his bench and spinner 
at his wheel; and so on ad infinitum. The beer brew- 
eries made a great display; so did the furniture manu- 
factories ; it would take columns to give all the par- 
ticulars of this great advertising panorama. 

The picturesqueness of the day procession was sur- 
passed, however, by that of the evening, when the 
German societies had the streets to themselves for an 
exhibition of traveling tableaux, illuminated by 
torches, electric lights, and the moon; “ History, 
Tradition, Allegory and Time,” ‘The Discovery of 
America by the Norsemen,” ‘‘ Miles Standish’s Fight 
with the Indians,” ‘‘Sam Adams demanding the 
withdrawal of the British troops from Boston,” ‘“‘Com- 
merce,” were among the subjects. They were treated 
with much elaborateness of artistic detail, and the 
effect was novel and striking. 

Street decorations, banquets, more speeches, illu- 
minations, a couple of untimely configrations, and the 
usual quota of ordinary accidents filled up the measure 
of the day, which, both for historic and material 
reasons, will long be remembered, 
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ROUSE YOU. behold a cross and an open grave together. At the | that this deceiver said, After three days’?! Under the 
D x foot of the altar of the world’s faith the passion-flower | plausible suggestion that the disciples might steal the 
By HamILtton DRUMMOND. 


OUSE you, and do your work! Nay, let me rest, 
The morning is but breaking, and the west 
Is still in darkness; wait till day is born. 
Rouse vou, and do your work! Why should I rise ¢ 
The day is all before me, and my eyes 
Are weary with the brightness of the morn. 


Rouse you, and do your work! Nay, let the light 
Disperse the damps and vapors left by night; 
Then will I bear the burden of the day. 
Rouse you, and do your work! Butsee, ’tis noon! 
So great the heat all nature lies in swoon; 
Have patience till its languors pass away. 


Rouse you, and do your work! Nay, twilight falls, 
And to his mate the homeward swallow calls; 

The stars are brightening: shadows gather fast. 
Rouse you, and do your work! The shadows creep 
From grey to blackness; ’tis the hour for sleep; 

What need to rouse me now the day is past ? 


And what, oh sluggard, is your just reward 
When, day dreamed out, you stand before your Lord 
With empty hands instead of garnered grain ? 
Man may not judge; but rouse you while ’tis day, 
That, in the hour of shadows passed away, 
You reap not for your sloth reward of pain. 








THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
CHRIST AND ETERNAL LIFE. 
By THE Rt. Rev. FREDERIC D. HuntinerTon, D. D. 


OTHING extinguishes the human interest in 
what is to come after death; not sin, not ma- 
terialism, not unbelief, not Atheism—or whatever it is 
that passes under that name—not agnosticism itself. 
Whether intellectual or affectional, or both, the in- 
stinct is generic, and therefore rational. Individual 
cases of grossness, intense occupation, constitutional 
scepticism may dull this sense of the hereafter or sus- 
pend its action, but they are never enough to drive it 
out of the world; much less do they killit. It is in- 
born in humanity, belongs to it, is coeval with it. 
There is no occasion to argue the fact of immortality. 
Argument does not create this mysterious, indestruc- 
tible expectation, or put it to shame. Few spectacles 
are drearier than that of a congregation in a church 
hearing a sermon preached to persuade people that 
their personal existence does not end in their graves. 
Even the massive masonry of Bishop Butler’s ‘‘ An- 
alogy’’ has one weak spot, and it is the chapter on 
the credibility of the future life. The question is 
between natural immortality and Christian immortal- 
ity; or, more accurately, the question is as to the re- 
lation of Christ and his religion to man’s natural in- 
stinct of continued consciousness after the change 
called death. 
As a historical phenomenon, Christianity starts with 
two supreme historical verities: the death and the 
resurrection of the person Jesus. When we inquire 
what Christianity is, we turn for authority to its be- 
ginnings and to its three great expressions in their 
actual order ; viz., its embodied and organized action in 
the earlier apostolic period; its voice uttered through 
its accredited teachers ; and its records, soonafter col- 
lected and accepted. To whichever of these we look, 
the two facts stand clearly out before us. They are 
inseparable, interdependent, each only an evangelic 
fragment without the other; neither one alone afford- 
ing us a gospel. In the earnest soul’s private experi- 
ence the cry for pardon and the cry for life go up 
‘together, and their united appeal to the mercy of 
Heaven is ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’ Sin is death. Physical dissolution is: an 
incident, more or less symbolical. How to be rid of 
the poisonous burden, the accusation of the Past, the 
guilty conscience, the chain dragging at the heels, and 
then how, being forgiven and set free, to rise and move 
onwards and forever onwards in the perpetual liberty 
of a holy will, mounting up with wings as eagles 
mount, dwelling in the undimmed sunlight of the 
assured favor of God—this is the two-fold question. 
The answer to it is one answer, not two; or, rather, it 
is twoin one. Christ is the answer; but Christ both 
-lying and risen, Christ crucified and living. In the 
Church’s system of doctrine, therefore, which is the 
divine answer to this double want of humanity, and 
the ever-repeated expression of the message of the 
Incarnate Word, atonement and spiritual sanctifica- 
tion are the concurrent and mutually supporting parts 
of the two-fold whole. They are the hemispheres of 
the theological globe, so far as theology is a science 
practical to man. In the Church’s commemorations 
Good Fziday and Easter are a single solemnity; the 
shaded and shining side of one august anniversary, 
celebrating one loving work of the Sonof Man, We 





and the immortelles spring side by side. The Apostles 
preached to the nations, ‘‘ Jesus died and rose again,”’ 
and the nations heard them. 

In what way does the resurrection of our Lord es- 
tablish the truth that they who believe in him, and 
follow him, after they die shall rise? The belief is 
general among Christians that somehow the one fact 
does establish the other. But how? 

According to a view which seems to prevail exten- 
sively among religious teachers, and which is found in 
hymns as well as in sermons, the force of Christ’s 
resurrection, apart from his own person, and in its 
effect on the disciple, is little more than exemplary. 
Christ survived death; therefore, we infer that we 
svall. But the inference may be utterly illogical, and 
it is illogical if we reason simply from analogy or 
resemblance. Christ stands in an order of life apart 
from ours as to its powers and prerogatives. The 
fullness of the Godhead is in him bodily. The premise 
is too much for the conclusion. It would be as rational 
to say that all believers may still the sea, or change 
water into wine, or work any other miracle, or deliver 
the Sermon on the Mount, or declare themselves 
Saviours, because Jesus did, as to say that they will 
live eternally because he did. Indeed, on grounds 
purely scientific, and if our nature could be classed 
generically with his, a single instance of an occurrence 
so extraordinary could not warrant anything like an 
assurance that the occurrence will be repeated and 
become universal. 

Just as slight reason is there to suppose that Chris- 
tian immortality is the fruit of a specific and arbitrary 
promise from Christ; an external reward or privilege 
which he decided to offer, and which should take ef- 
fect upon those who would serve him all their lives 
here. Doubtless if ‘he had chosen to make such a 
promise we should have to believe him, but we are at 
liberty to suggest that it would be exceedingly unlike 
him, and that this is not what he has done. This rude 
severance of the two lives and the two worlds, the 
present and the future, is no part of his instruction. 
It belongs rather to a mechanical religion and a ma- 
terialistic philosophy. Itis one of the grossest of here- 
sies. The spiritual life does not stop and then begin 
again. Heaven is not to be computed chronologically. 
Everlasting blessedness is not an estate taken in re- 
version, nor is it conferred ab extra. The other exist- 
ence does not supervene upon this one, or hang upon 
it in amere line of succession, and indeed it is only by 
an accommodation of speech that we speak of it as 
another. What Christ reveals and declares is the 
unity and eternity of the new creature in him. By 
virtue of his vital, spiritual and affectional union with 
the Son of God, who lives forever, man lives forever. 
To the believer his immortality is not a matter of ar- 
gument or dialectic acceptance or dialectic persuasion, 
but an inherent, vital, organic necessity. His whole 
being is a unit, here and hereafter. 

Heaven is an outgrowth of the life of God; and 
wherever the life of humanity, by faith and obedience, 
in conformity to spiritual laws and the conditions of 
the kingdom of regeneration and holiness, is united to 
the life of God, there men are heavenly, and are certain 
to be found in heaven when heaven is more distinctly 
disclosed. Heavenis neither an addendum nor a sub- 
stitute. By the incarnation and mediation God’s life 
and man’s are made one, at once and always. Here is 
reconciliation, and it is not temporary. In the indi- 
vidual the heavenly life begins, germinally at least, at 
the moment of regeneration. After that it follows the 
laws of the new Family of Faith, being watered and 
fed and nourished graciously, through outward and in- 
ward helps and organs, by ordinances and the Holy 
Ghost, till what we now call outward is lost in what 
is unseen, and the glory comes which no eye hath seen 
or ear hath heard. The beginning is simple. The 
door is open. The covenant is sure; it is prepared 
from everlasting in the love of the Father. It waits 
for us. We have not to wait for heaven. The Lord 
began his ministry by crying, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” It had come in him. It was on 
the earth. 
The true tabernacle of God, which the Lord hath 
pitched, is with men, and in men. 

To know this, and to know him, is (not is to be by 
and by, but is) eternal life. To have Christ in us and 
to be in him is to be saved. There is ‘‘no other” 
salvation, if we understand by “salvation” what Christ 
meant by it. ‘* Because I live ye shall live also.” 

When Jesus came out of his sepulcher, and was seen 
alive by his disciples, their joy was unquestionably of 
more kinds than one. 


him, both as a friend and a leader, by affection and 


loyalty, and, having supposed that they had lost him, 
how natural that their human hearts should bé glad in 
his return! It proved, too, the truth of his prediction, 
and the validity of his claims. This was what the 
chief priests at Pilate’s door dreaded, “‘ We remember 


‘This is the true God and eternal life.” | 


They were personally bound to | 








body it is altogether likely there was a nameless su- 
perstitious fear. The stone rolled away was the tri- 
umph of the Cause. Heis the conqueror in battle who 
retains possession of the field, and here is Mary’s Son 
moving and speaking as before. Had there been no 
such reappearance Christianity would have been buried 
in Joseph’s tomb. Could there be only a guard and 
seal that would keep down that morning which, once . 
breaking, was never to fade outofthe sky! ‘ Destroy 
this Temple and in three days I shall build it up”—was 
that promise to be kept or broken? Anti-supernatural- 
ists have said that there was no need of this miracle; 
that the Saviour’s character and teachings were 
enough. But among those teachings stood this prom- 
ise. And yet it is evident that a confident expectation 
of its fulfillment was too great a tax on the weak faith 
of the mourning survivors. The seventy, the women, 
the two pilgrims to Emmaus, St. Thomas, all felt that 
they were in the humiliation of defeat, till the Master’s 
face shone upon them, and he showed them his hands 
and ‘his feet and his side. St. Peter’s sermon at Pen- 
tecost tells us how necessary and how complete a 
demonstration of the Messiahship is afforded by the 
resurrection. 

Other great ends are subserved by the same crowning 
act inthe mediatorial history. It is the necessary ante- 
cedent to the ascension, as the ascension is the only con- 
sistent and worthy disposition of the glorified body. It 
prepares the way for the second coming. It keeps the 
entire range of the Lord’s personal appearances and as- 
sociations above the level of mortality and its corporeal 
decay. It gives a concrete reality to the personal 
presence of the Redeemer at the head of his invisible 
kingdom. It animates the hope ofa future sight of 
his countenance in all generations. It has always 
been heid as confirmatory of the doctrine of his 
divinity, and it has done more than words can convey 
to sustain and brighten the charm of living communi- 
cation, in praises ascending and blessings descending, 
between the suifering Bride below and the Bridegroom 
i» his glory. 

These benefits, however, are distinct from the rela- 
tions of our Lord’s personal resurrection to the per- 
sonal immortality of his followers. The one carries 
with it the other. Because he lives we live also; and 
this ‘‘ because” signifies more than a deduction of the 
understanding, or a demonstration to the senses. 
Every soul spiritually espoused to Christ and incorpo- 
rate in him is thereby a member of the body which is 
glorified. It is borne over the abyss of destruction, 
and not the most deadly stroke of disease or violence 
has any power over it. As it ‘‘ was not possible that 
he should be holden of” the grave, so neither can his 
children, spiritually begotten of him and born anew of 
water and the Holy Ghost, be holden of it. Where he 
is they must be. 

From the Fifteenth of First Corinthians and other 
Scriptures it is plain that a Christian man has two 
births, and two lives proceeding from these two births, 
in a mysterious junction, so as not to affect the unity 
of the creature. The one is a natural inheritance of 
the whole race; the other is a spiritual and chosen in- 
heritance of such of God’s sons and daughters as will 
receive it by voluntary appropriation. ‘As in Adam 
all die so in Christ shall all be made alive.” It is the 
design of the Mediator that the sphere of the new life 
shall be as wide as the sphere of the old; the kingdom 
of grace reaching to the outmost limits of all the king- 
doms of the world, ‘‘ far as the curse is found” and a 
great deal farther. He will “have all men to be 
saved.” ‘*Whosoever will” may “come.” The 
‘‘natural body” perishes, wears out, tends to dissolu- 
tion. The ‘‘ spiritual body” passes through no muta- 
tions except from strength to strength and from glory 
to glory. Science has no definition of the mode of the 
connection between the two, nor does revelation de- 
fine it. What we know is that the spiritual man has a 
dwelling in the natural man, and yet is at last inde- 
pendent of this transient investiture, and always supe- 
rior to its changes. Such is the relation between them, 
say the New Testament and the creeds, that in some 


-real sense or other the bodily part is transfigured or 


re-shaped and spiritualized, so that the outer man 
spaces the inner, and the lineaments re-appear for rec- 
ognition within the veil. This is all we know. 
Science thinks it has discovered a law that in every 
species of living creature the individual survives on 
the earth five times as long as the creature was grow- 
ing, or coming to physical perfection. Abuse, sin, has 
with man considerably shortened the average term, 
if suci alaw holds. Death, not the death that might 
have been if free will with transgression had not made 
havoc, and rent and torn and disordered the house we 
live in, not a painless gnd “ natural” transition from 
one state to another, as of a shuck of corn fully ripe, 
but death as it is—an ugly, dreaded, tormenting, prema- 
ture intruder—upsets all the rules of a sound physi- 
ology, and with its dismal train of maladies puts peo- 
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ple upon dying as soon as they are born. Hence the 
fearful contradiction. Hence the awfal warfare. 
Hence the funereal gloom, the shadow of the valley, the 
doub!ful and sbrinking steps into the stream. Thisis 
the death that Christ came tc ‘“‘abolish.” His resur- 
rection declares that the glorified and eternal body is 
formed in the believer here. The two lives are har- 
monized. Even the fleshly tabernacle becomes a sacred 
thing. Christ formed within us, the hope of an un- 
speakable glory, becomes the Life of life. ‘‘ Who so 
eateth my flesh ” snall ‘‘live by me” and ‘I will raise 
him up at the last day.” 

In this large and high view, what an immense and 
momentous practical interest is attached to the ques- 
tion, What is each man doing here in this world, under 
this law of Christ? Into what sort ofa living image 
is his daily life carving and fashioning him? How will 
he look when the outer integuments and wrappages fall 
off from him? Heaven or hell is making in him all the 
while; and it will be seen which it is. ‘Come, ye 
blessed,” ‘‘ Depart, ye cursed,” these are only the final 
imperative orders which might be turned into descrip- 
tions of our present selves, our doings, and our des- 
tiny. The ‘‘books” are to be opened, but they are 
getting written every hour. If Christ lives and works 
within us, welcomed and entertained and served there 
with a holy willingness, then both the inner and outer 
part must grow more beautiful, and more heavenly. 
The ‘vile body ” (the ‘‘body of our abjectness,” is 
the original) will be ‘‘changed and made like unto 
his own glorious body,” measurably in this life, per- 
fectly hereafter. The eye doth not see it all. Ordinary 
sight is not equal to it. But there is another vision, 
optasia, the vision of the faculty of faith; and these 
things, and a whole world of mysteries besides, shall 
be open to it, and more and more we shall see as we 
are seen, and “‘ face to face.” 

The subject has other bearings which must be left 
for another paper. 








PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
A MEMORY OF GENOA. 
By THE Rev. J. LEONARD CORNING. 
T was such a joy to behold the sea again! Wehad 

_ bid farewell to it when we touched the continent 
at Calais twenty months gone, and since that sad bour 
of parting had been beholden to the poor suggestions 
of lakes, rivers and canals. I do not care how big is 
the continent on which you stand, if you have ever 
dwelt by the sea you will miss a royal sense of free- 

dom till you behold it again. The railroad directors 
seem to have had some forethought of the mental hun- 
gers of inland pilgrims, and at Genoa they wheeled us 
right down the Apennines to the very margin of the 
Mediterranean, so that the first objects which we be- 
heid on emerging from the station were the ships of 
all nations huddled in the harbor on one side and the 
colossal statue of Columbus standing in the open square 
on the other. 

Now at last we had got our jail-delivery; for a con- 
tinent is a jail unless you can get off from it. In 
Genoa everything has a salty smell—mentally, I mean. 
The great glorious sea is the main thing, and the city 
which time out of mind they have called ‘‘ superba,” 
with all its wealth of palaces, is only a qualifying 
clause. Over the roofs of the long lines of warehouses 
bristled the ships’ masts, witb the flags of all peoples 
flying at their tops. All the ends of the earth were 
beckoning us to come and make them acousinly visit. 
Of all the flags which thrust their tongues into the 
blue sky and talked alluringly to us, there was only 
one which made us feel homesick. On the street you 
have the drama, or tragedy, or farce (whichever you 
please), of Babel over again with only Babel left out, 
and you can easily supply this omission from any one 
of some hundreds of seven-story buildings close at 
hand. Sucha clatter of dialects, I believe, is heard 
nowhere else on the plazet. We had all been in the 
hands of tutors in the modern languages for nearly two 
years, but here our linguistic attainments, of which 
we had begun to boast a little, were put utterly to 
shame. In a few rods’ walk along the wharves I think 
I encountered at least a dozen tongues which were as 
totally unfamiliar to my ears as Feejeean or Choctaw. 
Indeed I am not quite sure but some of those copper 
faces with oily skin belonged to people who would 
have served us up in tenderloins for dinner if we had 
been in their native dominion. 

The most thoroughly characteristic place which I 
found in Genoa is the long arcade of shops immediate- 
ly adjoining the wharves. All the carnal necessities 
of man are provided for by the enterprising merchants 
and craftsmen who do business here, each one the pro- 
prietor of a den or cave about seven feet by nine, ona 
rough average estimate. Here, for example, a cooper 
will make you a barrel, and right next door a gentle- 
man who never heard of Neal Dow or the State of 
Maine will fill the barrel with that miraculous com- 
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pound, got up with polyglot labels, which transforms 
men into devils. Here, likewise, you can get all patterns 
of dry goods such as sailors like to take home to their 
sweethearts, a most fabulous quantity of calico and 
ginghams packed away in seven feet by nine, and space 
left for a counter. Moreover. there are some acres of 
most alluring oyster stands; they look just as tidy as 
those in Fulton market, but the oysters are a trifle 
smaller, as I will explain. 

You see, we had not tasted oysters for nearly two 
years. There were five of us in all, including little 
folks, and we figured that a dozen bivalves each should 
suffice for a lunch. I will not detail the story of our 
meal, but will only forewarn my readers that the oys- 
ters of Genoa are aJl Lilipatians, and not cheap at that. 
I do not believe that a dozen of them will weigh as 
mucb as a fair average ‘‘ Saddle Rock.” Sothat ifyou 
bring hither your home gastric capacity for phosphores- 
cent diet, you should order for a common luuch at 
least one hundred and forty-four oysters, besides 
crackers and collaterals. I wil] just add that we only 
took oysters once in Genoa, and sixty just gave us a 
faint suggestion as to their quality. 

Turin is only on the northern fringe of Italy, and its 
popular life :acks that individuality which is so attrac- 
tive to foreigners. But you are sare that you never 
saw Genoa before. One peculiarity is that the people 
here all live out of doors ; and the streets being very 
narrow—most of them inaccessible to carriages—are 
always thronged with wayfarers at least half of whom 
seem to have nothing whatever to do. I neversaw so 
many seedy gentlemen of leisure. Perhaps this surg- 
ing multitude of gabbling loafers had taken to loung- 
ing as a profession for lack of capital to start in trade. 
The fact is, there are twice too many people in Italy 
for the area of territory, and this with an enervating 
climate has made this fair land a habitation of beggars 
and do-nothings. I very much doubt if Yankees would 
have done much better in the same circumstances. 

There is always some one thing in a European city 
which in the anticipations of a traveler surpasses all 
else in importance, and I suppose to us Americans the 
chief significance of Genoa consists in its being asso- 
ciated with Columbus. The people have erected a 
magnificent white marble monument to the great dis- 
coverer in one of the principal squares of the city, and 
this tribute was conveiled just three hundred and 
seventy years after the crowning achievement of 
his life. So tardily, not seldom, comes the world’s rec- 
ognition of faith and genius. Unfortunately for the 
hero-worship of the Genoese, Coiumbus was born in the 
little town of Cogoleto, several miles distant. 

“Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 

As for churches and palaces, one on his way to Rome, 
as we were, need not spend a great deal of time or tell 
a very long story. And yet some of the finest palaces 
of Northern Italy are here, among the chief of which 
are the Doria and the Brignole, the latter containing a 
picture gallery of no mean pretensions even for Italy. 

The two great features in theenvirons of Geneva are 
the Villa Pallavicini and the Campo Santo. When one 
has visited these two places he has seen the last 
achievements of life and death in the strife for magnifi- 
cence. We gave a day to each, and this was too little. 

The Villa Pallavicini, situated a few miles from the 
city, overlooking the sea, possesses probably the most 
remarkable gardens in Italy and perhaps the finest in 
theworld. The estate ismanaged by twenty directors, 
eight gardeners and thirty assistants. Here is a fabu- 
lous profusion of camellias, azaleas and rhododendrons, 
and every flower of tropical growth. At every step 
the air is laden with the perfume of the orange and 
lemon. Dear little pagan temples, with their presid- 
ing divinities done in marble, invite the visitor at 
frequent intervals to pause and worship. Artificial 
fountains, lakes and cascades give delicious coolness 
to the air, and the breath of tropical forests comes 
mingled with the sea breeze and freighted with spices. 
The great wonder is a vast grotto underground, whose 
roof is fretted with crystals and stalactitessand through 
whose mary canals you sail into daylight and poetic 
glooms at will, like some god or goddess of the old 
time fables. Among other luxuries, the princely pro- 
prietor has a pond where he boards a small family of 
fishes at an expense of two dollars and a half per pay. 
This seemed to us rather expensive, till we reflected 
how surprisingly hotel charges have increased since 
Americans began to swarm in the cities of Europe. 

This villa with its marble terraces at one end of 
Genoa was evidently designed to make one forget the 
grave-yard atthe other end. ‘Campo Santo” they 
call it; that is, “‘the holy field.” I like the name 


much, and yet I like the German name even better— 


‘* Friedhof;” that is, ‘‘ the court of peace.” The Ital- 
ian name, as you see, savors of something martial. 
All the warriors of this camp are vanquished, or rather 
—shall we not say?—they have bivouacked for a night. 
But in what glorious state some of them lie !—the rich 





ones I mean ; for death has its law of caste, too, and 
the common corpses lie over yonder in the dirt. The 
wealthy lie in long marble galleries, guarded by sculp- 
tured angels. What wondrous stories of the hearth 
and hearthstone are congealed in this spotless clay. 
Here you see a form languishing in the mortal strife 
and weeping watchers standing around. Yonder a 
mother lifts her hand to bid the destroying anvel de- 
part from her child, which is already winging itself 
for the flight to heaven. There again is a tomb with the 
door standing ajar and a lone, sad widow looking in after 
her departed companion. Never before nor since did my 
eyes behold such a portrait gallery of mortality, such 
a stereotyping of the heart’s saddest and holiest history 
as is found in the Campo Santo of Genoa. It seemed 
as if the waves of woe which wildly beat upon the soul 
at the death-hour had been by some fiat of genius 
frozen stiff, that we might gaze upon them there in the 
marble and have leisure for responsive sympathy. 

Turning reluctantly from this sumptuous city of the 
dead we bade farewell to Genoa, and embarked on the 
steamer for Leghorn. 








CONCERNING CHURCH MUSIC. 
By THE REV. URIAH XERXES BUTTLES, D.D. 


AM naturally a kind man. Irarely give way to 

wrath and never lay up spite, but I confess that 
the church institution called ‘‘ the choir ” has at times 
so stirred up my bile 1 have wished, for the sake of 
peace in churches and the happiness of parsons, that 
Jubal, ‘* the father of all such as handle the harp and 
the organ,” had never been born. A descendant of 
Cain, he no doubt inherited along with his musical 
gifts a large measure of the Cain spirit and temper, 
and I have sometimes wondered if the phrase, ‘‘rais- 
ing Cain,” was not originally applied to some ob- 
streperous organist or choir leader who in early times 
started a hubbub among the brethren. My *ypothesis 
may be entirely wrong, but the phrase certainly has in 
this connection a peculiar appropriateness. Even in 
the days of Job, when the sons of God assembled 
Satan came also; therefore I do not expect he will 
ever quite absent himself from our meeting-house. 
Still I am certain he has been less constant in his at- 
tendance when we have had congregational singing 
than when we have had a show choir; a fact which 
demonstrates clearly to my mind Satan’s fondness for 
and sympathy with the progeny of Jubal. 

When I first became the incumbent of Griggsville 
parish our singing was led by Jedidiah Tubbs, a shoe- 
maker by trade, who had picked up a slight acquaint- 
ance with the bass-viol in his brief interva's of leisure. 
He had a passion for anthems. One of his favorites 
began this way: ‘‘ Arise, Oh Lord!” He said it had 
soul; I suppose his thoughts of it were influenced 
more or less by his business. For myself, I never 
liked it. Perhaps it was the way the choir sang it, but 
to me it sounded like a profane ejaculation. I could 
have endured the anthems, however, if the girls who 
sang air had not quarreled over the solos, and Jacob 
Green, who sang bass, had not become insanely jealous 
over the opportunities given the tenor to show himself 
off; and if all these malcontents had not attempted at 
divers times to make me the tmpire of their disputes. 
Jedidiah always looked out his afternoon music during 
the long prayer, and as I was young then and had not 
fallen into a methodical way of praying, the shuffling 
of the leaves of his singing books always sent my 
thoughts a-flying, and once put me out altogether. I 
could hear his muffled ‘‘ Do, me, sol, do,” as I began 
to close. The chord rippled along the singers’ seats, 
and as I said, Amen, like so many Jacks in a box the 
choir popped up from behind the red moreen curtains 
that had concealed them and sang as loud as possible, 
as if to shake off the ennui accumulated during the 
preceding half hour. 

Years passed; Jedidiah became infirm, and when he 
gave the key it sounded very much like this: “do! 
ho! ho! ho! ho!” So when Alick Bullhead became 
agent for Von Squakington’s melodeons, it was not 
long before Jedidiah and his bass-viol were dismissed, 
and an ‘‘instrument,” as a mejlodeon was called in 
those days, was hoisted into the gallery. New singing 
books were bought, Mrs. Matilda Whippoorwill was 
hired ‘to play ” and lead the singing, and a new order 
of things began, and with it pecuniary and other 
tribulations. 

The congregation had always been in the habit of 
decorously joining in the singing. Some of the old 
folks who could not sing hummed and beat time, andI 
had always added what I considered a melodious tenor 
from the pulpit; but Mrs. Whippoorwill changed all 
that. She declared the custom ‘just horrid” and 
only fit for the backwoods. The new books proved to 
bea great help to her in silencing us, for they were full 
of tuncs which were just enough like the old ones to_ 
fill us with confidence when we started, and just 
enough changed to run us off the track completely 
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after a few measures. The consequence was that in a 
very short time a large majority of the plainer people 
among the congregation were disgusted with the ‘‘ in- 
strument” and refused to subscribe toward paying 
for it. The rest got angry and refused to pay more 
than their share. But as Alick’s father, the deacon, was 
not only a very obstinate and choleric man but was 
also wealthy they dared not return the melodeon, lest 
the Bullhead family should retire from the church and 
attend meeting at Pontiac, which is quite as near their 
farm as Griggsville; so the trustees notified Alick that 
if he would take a note bearing semi-annual interest for 
one-half the amount, they would pay the other half in 
eash. And thus the matter was arranged. In the 
meantime my trials with Mrs. Whippoorwill began. 

I had always held with all preachers of the Protestant 
sects that the great thing, the very center, so to speak, 
in a meeting, is the sermon, and that all other matters 
are of secondary importance; but Mrs. W. soon let me 
know that she thought the choir was of as much im- 
portance as the pulpit, anid her opening solo of far 
greater consequence than my sermon. Though never 
worldly, the music she selected was semi-religious 
rather than chirchly, and was aearly always out of 
harmony with my texts. I recollect preaching a series 
of sermons on the miracles, and at the close of every 
service during that period she sang a piece beginning, 
‘‘Fad-ding—Steal Fad-ding, the day-e-e is declin- 
ing.” Of course these are not the words of the author, 
but they are what she sang. At last, completely out 
of patience, I remonstrated with her, but she told me 
very plainly if I would run my end of the church she 
would run hers, and, as she did not choose my texts, 
I need not presume to choose her music. 

Just after the payment of our church debt a certain 
Professor Tinkler moved into Griggsville and opened 
a music store, and after he had been here about six 
months his wife died. He was what old-fashioned 
folks would call a skimpy pattern of a man, physically, 
mentally and murally; but, like all the descendants of 
Jubal, he possessed irresistible attractions for the 
women. It was not a fortnight after Mrs. Tinkler’s 
funeral before the unmarried ladies of my church—and 
they are many—declared that our meeting-house, now 
the best appointed and most elegant in the village, 
ought to have an organ. Professor Tinkler, dear 
afflicted man, was agent for the great Schmit organ, 
and could obtain one for us at reduced rates. Witn a 
new organ, and the Professor as organist, our meeting- 
house would be the most attractive in the township. 
‘¢ We must have an awgun!” cried Miss Pepper. ‘* Our 
meeting-house looks naked without one. An awgun 
is indispensable. And the Professor’s playing - ah! 
everybody knows it’s exquisite.” 

There were no spinsters in the Bullhead family, and 
as Alick had not yet received all his pay for the melo- 
deon the Deacon’s pew began to be empty. Mrs. 
Whippoorwill tossed her head, and remarked con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ You may look up another soprano just 
as quick as youcan. Jdon’t sing with Professor Tink- 
ler ;’”’ and the choir were prevared to fly into a passion 
at the slightest provocation. But the elderly young 
ladies and their friends were determined to have an 
organ and Professor Tinkler to play upon it, or die in 
the attempt; and they conquered. ? 

I shall never forget the Sunday after the new organ 
was set up. An audience such as I have never seen 
save in my dreams filled the meeting-house, and I am 
sure I could have preached a wonderful discourse if 
they had only looked at me instead of at the organ. 
To be sure, two feet had to be sawed off from its gothic 
front to make it fit into the loft, but the casual ob- 
server would not see there was anything lacking, and 
the mutilation did not in the least affect the sound, for 
the rumbling, growling and shrieking Prof. Tinkler 
got out of it was something terrific. 

Up to this date I had been in the habit of expound- 
ing, amplifying and exhorting all I pleased, and felt 
that I exactly filled the measure of the proprieties if 
my sermon was just forty minutes long. But witb 
forty-five or fifty minutes consumed in voluntary, offer- 
tory, anthems and hymns, I began to feel that I was 
lengthy. Mrs. Buttles, even, told me I was tedious; 
but I held firmly to my old ways, thinking that soon 
the organ would be less of a novelty and the music 
would take up less time. Instead of improving, mat- 
ters grew rapidly worse till one Sunday night, when 
there came a climax. 

Professor Tinkler was evidently bent on spreading 
himself, for he began by opening all the loud stops and 
doing something fortissimo, con fuore. Then, by a 
series of capers, he got in bits of ‘‘ Fisher’s Hornpipe,” 
“Old Dan Tucker,” ‘‘ Wait for the Wagon,” ‘“‘ Way 
Down upon the Swanee River,” and other popular mel- 
odies. I don’t mean to say he played them straight 
through, but he gave strains of them which were so 
recognizable one could not help knowing what was on 
his mind. 

The pews were full. The bells had long since ceased 





to toll. The clock in the tower struck eight, yet on 
he played. The half hour struck, and there was no 
sign of the finale. The Professor seemed to strike out 
with new vigor, and was just beginning ‘‘Come put 
me in my little bed,” when, utterly unable to contain 
myself longer, I motioned to my son Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who did the pumping, to stop. I was quite 
ignorant of the sound emitted by an organ out of wind, 
else I should never have permitted even that tune to 
close in a long hiccough; a sound which, I confess, 
struck dismay to my soul. 

Amazed, Prof. Tinkler pulled the call twice, then 
rose and went to Jonathan Edwards. The audience 
were giggling; but without losing a moment I rose 
with a majestic gravity and read my text. We had no 
more music that evening. The Professor went home 
after a short conversation with my son, and the choir 
slipped out soon afterward. 

I supposed that the members of my church would 
approve my course and deprecate the conduct of the 
Professor; but, instead, the majority expressed great 
indignation that I had dared “to shut off his wind. 
Monday night Dr. Blinker came in, ostensibly to in- 
quire after Mrs. Buttles’s health but in reality to talk 
over the events of Sunday. 

‘“So much time spent on music makes the services 
too long, Doctor,” I said, in apology for stopping Jon- 
athan Edwards. ‘ People get very tired.” 

‘‘ That’s true, Mr. Buttles,” he replied. ‘I declare 
my bones ached yesterday morning from sitting still 
so long, and I thought then I’d suggest to you that— 
that—shorter sermons, say twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes long, would be more appropriate. The fact is, 
long-winded sermons are as out of date as picra.” 

I was petrified. Long-winded, indeed! My sermons 
long-winded! But there was no resource. I bore the 
blow; and by paring off a little here and there, and 
speaking very rapidly, I got through my next discourse 
in exactly thirty minutes. And—I grieve to record it 
—most of the church cungratulated me on the change. 

Professor Tinkler and his choir cared as little for 
my sermons and their themes as Mrs. Whippoorwill 
had. They sang as they pleased, what they pleased, 
entirely regardless of the unities and proprieties, till 
one day, meeting the Professor on the street, I vent- 
ured to remark to him that I should be better pleased 
if we could get a little nearer together in the services; 
if the sermon and the music could sympathize, so to 
speak. 

‘Well, Mr. Buttles, I'll tell you what I'll do,” said he. 
‘*T’ll send you a programme every Monday evening of 
what we'll sing the next Sunday, and you can make 
your arrangements accordingly.” 

I assented to this extraordinary proposition and 
passed on. I do not think his real meaning dawned 
upon me till some time after I had left him. The pro- 
gramme came according to agreement the next Mon- 
day. I had thought out a discourse on the parable of 
the ten virgins, but the subject did not iu the least 
harmonize with the music selected. I could not think 
of a theme that did, and at last, after fretting myself 
into a fever till Saturday, I preached an old sermon on 
the final condition of the wicked, and let the har- 
mony go. 

My Sunday trials were not all the tribulations im- 
posed upon me by the new organ and Professor Tink- 
ler. Every church entertainment was turned into a 
money making, or perhaps I should say money extract- 
ing, engine for the benefit of the organ fund. The 
elderly young ladies aforementioned went from house 
to house soliciting money, and so bored the Griggs- 
villians that our organ fund became the laughing stock 
of the town. But their best endeavors failed to raise 
enough to pay the Professor’s salary and the interest 
due on the organ debt. So the trustees met the deficit 
with the pew rents; thereby robbing Peter, alias Rev. 
U. X. Buttles, to pay Paul, alias Professor Tinkler; 
and my feelings were not soothed much by the oft re- 
peated declaration of the church treasurer: ‘‘ We 
hain’t got no debt but the orgin debt, an’ we don’t 
owe nobody nothin’ ’cept the pastor.” 

But Professor Tinkler suddenly and quietly married 
a young lady from Pontiac, and from being the most 
attractive of his sex became in a moment a common 
little man and a second rate organist. Public senti- 
ment in ourchurch mysteriously changed. The neces- 
sity of economy became very pressing, and a month 
after his marriage the trustees waited on the Professor, 
and with expressions of the most profound respect 
and regard dismissed him. I need uot tell my brethren 
in the ministry how relieved I felt to no longer. be 
compelled to preach a sermon that would fit into 
an organist’s programme. We fell into very simple 
habits for a time, and had Coronation, Rock of Ages, 
Jerusalem the Golden, or some hymn equally well 
known, as a setting of praise for the prayers and ser- 
mon. It was delightful, for the old tunes were sung 
by all the people, and the house was so filled with har- 
mony that Keziah’s Hubbel’s cracked soprano, and 





Job Benson’s cracked bass did not attract the least at- 
tention, and they with many other poor old bodies 


found so much pleasure in joining in the singing they 
felt that the day of eternal joy and thanksgiving had 
almost begun for them. 

Far be it from me to denounce all choirs and those 
who make sweet music before the Lord. I have known 
many of the family of Jubal who consider the render- 
ing of sacred music a divine ministry, who make of it 
an act of worship. The Jubalites against whom I set 
my face are those whose knowledge of their art is 
really superficial, because, perhaps, their natures are 
shallow, and who imagine a church gallery is a place 
in which to display vocal gymnastics and concert room 
airs. 

It is a question how far the use of the superb ritual- 
istic music of the Roman Church is consonant with 
Protestant ideas, and to what degree in a religious 
service the ssthetic may be used as a vehicle for the 
ethical and the spiritual. Tillthese points are decided 
we shall be quite safe if we limit our choir to an 
organist and precentor, who shall lead us in singing 
the hymns our mothers sung to us in childhood, or the 
hymns written yesterday by some poet who has ‘the 
second sight.” 

To all churches who consider congregational singing 
common, and in whose ears it is ‘‘just horrid,” I 
recommend the purchase of an orchestrion of such 
size and workmanship as is within their means. I am 
not familiar with these instruments, but I think one 
could be devised that would contain hymns without 
words, anthems, voluntaries and even dirges, and 
so arranged that just the tune one desired could be 
played. Of course all could be the compositions of 
masters. With such a machine once bought and paid 
for, the only care would be to set its works right and 
wind it up. The music would always be of the best, 
there would be no quarrels between the different parts, 
there would be no salaries to pay, and no ‘‘ feelings” 
would have to be nursed and cosseted into convales- 
cence before it would be in working order. To be 
sure, the orchestrion now adorns no place more re- 
spectable than a beer garden, but unless one bolds the 
doctrine of the depravity of inanimate things the in- 
strument is innocent, and an orchestrion whose cylin- 
ders are full of the works of Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
Hayden and Beethoven is a different affair from one 
full of Strauss, Labitzky and Offenbach. I almost sus- 
pect the phlegmatic Hans of substituting this great 
music box for the orchestra because he loves peace 
with his beer and pretzels. Why, then, should not peace- 
loving Christians substitute it with its classic harmo- 
nies (though it may suggest the barrel organ) for the 
squabbling choir, whose ideal of sacred music is an 
old hymn dismembered and hashed up into a fugue 
whose only merit is, it contains a few strains stolen 
from some opera? 








CAPE COD. 

T is considerable of a jump to this place from Nan- 

tucket, where I dated my last letter, und unless you 
can make it by the wings of yacht you will go round, 
as I did; even as far round as by Boston. Nobody 
going to the extremity of Cape Cod in summer time 
will think of accomplishing that journey by the one 
hundred and twenty miles of Old Colony Railroad, 
which affords the only practicable route by land; he 
will choose rather the staunch and comfortable steam- 
ship ‘‘Acushnet,” which makes her miniature sea 
voyage across the waters of Massachusetts Bay in 
about six hours. A finer ocean trip of its limits it 
would be hard to name. The shores of Cohasset, 
Scituate, Marshfield, Duxbury and Plymouth are in 
sight until the low line of Cape Cod appears, so that 
the eye is never left without the solid support of the 
main land. Cape Cod is the forefinger of the New 
World beckoning hospitality to the Old. The finger- 
tip curls around upon itself, so that by the time the 
stranger is fairly within the land-locked harbor of 
Provincetown he is so completely turned about that 
the points of the compass are nowhere. He has a 
clear head who, in the first twenty-four hours of his 
visit, can tell the North from the South; and when the 
sun goes down it will be sure to be in the very quarter 
where he would expect it to come up. These inner 
shores of Cape Cod are the only place on the Atlantic 
codst, of any extent, where the sun can be seen to set 
in the sea. This unique feature is enough to give the 
shore a fame by itself, but I do not remember ever to 
have seen it referred to before. One may stand at 
Wellfleet or Orleans and imagine himself in reality on 
the coast of California. The distance across the bay 
is perhaps twenty or twenty-five miles, and it takes 
good eyes to see land that far away. 

Provincetown is a busier town than Nantucket, but 
it has less character, less distinction of countenance, 
and less traditionary charm. The situation of the two 
is something alike, lying as they do along the edge of 
a curving shore; but Provincetown is thinner and 
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longer, and back of its buildings rise the conspicuous 
sand-hills, bold in outline and covered with thick tufts 
of rank grass—a marked feature of the town, A few 
long wharves jut out a distance into the water, which 
is so shoalhere that at low tide the ships have to lie far 
out in the bay. A picturesque sight is Provincetown 
harbor when a northerly gale is prevailing. Then 
sometimes as many as six hundred sail can be counted 
riding peacefully at anchor in its waters. Province- 
town has a very respectable fleet of her own, some 
three hundred vessels of various sizes fitting out here 
for voyages to different seas. Most of them are fisher- 
men; about twenty are whalers. But itis not neces- 
sary to go away from Provincetown for fish, not even 
for whales. Thirty-eight kinds of fish have been taken 
in her harbor, and this very year as many as sixty 
whales have been caught within sight of her church 
spires, and converted in her ship houses into bone and 
oil. On one of the days of my visit, asI was cruising 
in the bay with a local skipper, we came upon the car- 
cass, happily to the windward of it, of a huge whale 
which had been abandoned to the winds and waves 
after yielding up to the fishermen all that was wanted 
from it. There it floated in the evening sunlight, an 
immense white shapeless object, with only the faintest 
resemblance to its original self. All that was left; but 
enough to show what a mighty leviathan a whale is. 
This monster was fifty-four feet long when killed. 

I cannot say much for the attractions of Province- 
town, as a town. 

Perhaps the editor of The Christian Union, who 
visited it in the yacht ‘*‘ Wanderer,” a few days before 
my coming, may have adifferent tale to tell. Its two 
main streets are picturesque in a mild and gentle way. 
Some of its houses have an ancient look, but there is 
little or nothing to carry the mind back to the remote 
days with which the history of the place is connected. 
The quaintness, the originality, the solid elegance of 
Nantucket, are not to be seen here. The cottages of 
the townspeople have a prim and prosperous look of 
neatness, comfort, and general well-to-do-ness. Not 
the least thrifty of the citizens are the Portuguese, of 
whom some 17,000 aie enumerated in the population. 
They are iodustrious, saving, steady, inoffensive. The 
men go down to the sea and do business on the great 
waters. The women keep frugal house while they are 
gone. They lay up money fast, build them nice houses, 
and add a material element to the community and its 
life. The four meeting-houses are large and command- 
ing for such a town, and have a prosperous look. 
There is a public library, a bank, a few shops, and fish- 
ing houses by the score, where cod are cured and 
mackerel salted down. The railroad hasan attenuated 
aspect, as if it had undergone a perilous degree of 
stretching in order to get so far. There are a number 
of hotels, in almost any one of which the visitor can 
make himself comfortable, but in none of which he will 
be able wholly to avoid the wish that he had gone to 
the other. Why cannot the average country town 
learn how to keep a hotel ? 

A visit to Provincetown is not complete without a 
drive down the cape six miles to North Truro, and 
thence out upon the ocean side to the famous Highland 
Light. The road is surprisingly good for one that 
leads over nothing but sand-heaps, having been hard- 
ened with soil brought mostly from the ‘‘ mainland,” 
as the natives call it. The bleaching bones of whales 
whiten the wayside. After traversing a dike and a 
marsh, and keeping company with the railroad for a lit- 
tle way, you strike boldly out upon the downs, and push 
for the distant light house by any one of many different 
tracks. The landscape is sterile and desolate. The 
vendure is thin and brown. There are no trees other 
than scattered patches of stunted pines, all of which 
were planted in the seed. The surface is gently undu- 
lating, and in the hollows here and there, where the 
rain gathers, and there seems a little coating of soil 
over the sand, attempts at gardening may be discerned. 
An occasional patch of corn brjghtens the landscape, 
and one furmer, by whose lonely house we stop for a 
moment, brings out to show us a mammoth turnip, as 
big as his own head, which he thinks is proof enough 
that ‘*the Cape” is pretty good farming country. 

*“* Who does all this land belong to?” I ask of our 
driver asthe eye ranges over the wide and monoto- 
nous expanse, seeking almost in vain for the usual 
tokens of life and labor. ‘‘ Well, when the tax-col- 
lector comes ’round, it belongs to nobody,” is the 
quaint answer. 

The Highland Light stands upon an elevated bluff, 
looking out upon the broad Atlantic, and lifting its 
magnificent light 190 feet above the level of the 
sea. The light is a more powerful one even than that 
of the Minot Ledge light-house at the entrance of Bos- 
ton harbor, and it sheds its rays not only forth upon 
the ocean but backward over Cape Cod Bay. By the 
courtesy of the keeper our party ascended the spiral 
steps leading to the lantern, and four or five of us 
crawled into the immense circular lens which sur- 








rounds the lamp, and stood upright within it. It 
could easily have held several more. The situation of 
the Highland Light is not as romantic as some that 
might be named, that of Minot’s Ledge, for example, 
which rises directly out of the water, or that upon the 
northern head of Grand Manan; but it is very fine, its 
loftiness giving a superb sea view even from its base, 
and its outlook upon the track of the great company 
of vessels bound along the coast affording a constant 
change. I found in the cottages around the precinct 
visitors from New York and Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, who make this lonely spot their summer resort 
year after year. CHANNING. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O Gop, thou bast not refused to the least thing in creation 
thy thought,and thy power, and thy love, and thy mercy; 
and are we to be neglected? Thy thoughts toward us are 
precious, and in multitude more than we can number; and 
for us the earth doth move, and the sun givesits light, and 
the service of the seasons goes on endlessly. For us all 
powers are wicistering servants; and God stands higher than 
the bighest ; and we are his children aad heirs For us shall 
bea part of thy power, of thy knowledge, of thy wondrous 
love, and of thine ineffable happiness; and we, too, shall go 
for:h forever and forever, children of power because children 
of grace. 

How little of tby life is now understandable! We know as 
little of the great world bi yond as children know of the sea, 
and its contents, as they stand gathering shining pebbles 
upon its shore. O Lord God, how many thoughts have we 
sent out that have never come back! How many yearniags 
and longings have we had to which bave come no responses ! 
How many cries of the wretched have goneup! What re- 
quiems bave filled the sky! We do not understand the mys- 
tery of thy silence, nor the hiding of thy presence, thy person 
and thy power. It would seem to our faliible judgment and 
our ignorance that it were better that thou shouldst make thy- 
self manifest to usin thy personal appearance, even as we make 
ourselves known to our little children; but these are the deep 
things that are bidden ; and we know them not; nor shall we 
know them until the day comes for our liberation, when our 
inward eye spall be opened, and we shall behold thee as thou 
art, and shall be like thee, and shall know thee by the knowl- 
edge of our sympathy. 

O Lord our God, we pray, since we are moving through this 
aerial ocean, this great abyss of ignorance, that we may have 
faith, that we may bave bope and trust, and that we may 
have as our portion tbat love which is the preparation, the 
garment and the girdle; and we pray that we may thus be 
filled with the fullness of God; for thou art love: and he that 
dwells in love dwelleth in thee. We pray that tby spirit, 
purifying us from passion, cleansing us from pride and self- 
ishness, even if it does not reveal the secret things of God, 
may yet witnor ss that we are the sons of God, and give us a 
foretaste of the inheritance by sprinkling upon us joysas 
thou dost sprinkle dews upon flowers, that we may dwell 
here on earth with the consciousness that thine eye is upon 
us, and rejoice thereat; and that we may feel in thy presence 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

We pray that thy bl: ssing may rest with each irdividual 
We know not what are {hy ways; we shall not, until the 
great other life discloses it, understand what the probiem of 
this life is; but we believe tbat thou art silently working 
mysteriously in every heart; and we pray that thou wilt per- 
form thy work, not according to our desires, as we eagerly 
run after visible things, or seek perfection by learning of one 
another on earth. Grant that thy will may be done toward 
us and in us,and that thy wisdom may mark out our way and 
our experi: nce therein. And grant, what is still gr‘ ater than 
this, that we may have faith so that we may accept, every 
day, the events thereof, and the whole career and marking of 
our life, as a revelation of tbe will of God. May we thus 
learn that bitterness is love, that the sharp things are the 
wholesome things, and that difficulties have in them wings 
by which men shall fly. We beseech of thee that we may 
continually abide in the confidence of God, in the trust of 
God and in the love of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the households here represent- 

ed. Sanctify thy servants who are priests ordained to rear 
their litle congregations, and prepare them for life, so as 
that they may be thereby prepared for heaven. We pray 
that thou wilt purify the parents of tbe little children, that 
they by precept not oniy but by example may bring up in 
the fear, 1n the nurture and in the admonition of the Lord, 
their precious charge. Bless, we pray thee, the indwelling 
treasures of every household. 
_ Enrich our hearts with deeper loye. May we join time with 
eternity. May our affections, one after another, take in the 
whole of our being, forever and forever. Although the blos- 
soms be on earth, may the root be in heaven. We pray that 
thou wilt grant that we may go forth to our avocation not 
shrinking from labor but willing to bear the yoke and the 
burden, and to be overthrown if so God shall lift us up. May 
he give us strength, having done all, to stand. 

We pray that thou wilt bless any that are sick, any that are 
weak, and any that are in great trouble, ministering to them 
according to the greatness of thy consolation and the rich- 
ness of thy grace. 

We beseech of thee, O Lord, that thou wilt bless the city in 
which we dwell, and all the churches thereof, and all thy 
ministering servants in them; and may the spirit of peace 
and gladness grow; and miy the darkness cf enmi-y and seif- 
ishness be cast out, and may all things that hinder the union 
of thy people and the sweet flow of the river of sympathy be 
taken out of the way; and all over this land, and all lands, 
may the spirit of Corist, our Saviour, be felt. 

May thy kingdom speedily come upon earth, and thy wili 
be done, even as it is in heaven. ; 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit, 
Amen, 





SERMON.* 
THE HIDDEN LIFBP. 


At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father; for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.—MATT. xi., 25, 26. 

HE fragmentary character of the Gospels is no- 

where more strikingly shown than in this passage. 
‘* At that time” does not refer to the immediate text, 
nor to anything that has gone before. It is an event 
in the memory of the writer, and it is recorded merely 
on account ofits intrinsic merit, and not on account of 
its connections. There is a reference to it in one 
other Gospel—Luke’s, I think. It took place upon 
the return either of the seventy or the twelve—prob- 
ably the latter—from their mission of preaching, and 
upon their narration of the power that was given them 
and the success which they had had. Then it was 
that Christ broke out in this, if I may call it, soliloquy 
of prayer. You will recollect the circumstance. Here 
were men gathered from the very lowest walks of life; 
and they were as little qualified to be teachers, probably, 
as any men you could have found in the land. They 
had only that education which all Israeliteshad. There 
was an educated, scholarly class; there were the 
Rabbis; there were the lawyers of the temple; there 
were men who, for that age, had eminent qualifications 
of an intellectual character; but Christ selected not 
one of these. The only educated man of the band of 
Apostles was Paul, who came in afterwards. The 
group that attended his steps were fishermen, peasants, 
who went out to preach, and returned declaring that 
great power had accompanied their preaching ; and the 
Master said, ‘‘I thank thee, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes.”’ 

What things? The facts that they had cast out 
devils, that they had healed the sick, and that they had 


given antidotes for poison? Not at all. You must 
follow the inward thoughts of the Saviour. Here was 
the power of unlearned, untaught men. They were 


not equipped for speaking or for acting before the 
public; and yet there was a secret hidden power in 
their souls which was more thana match for the temple, 
and the synagogue, and the forum. It was not con- 
tinuous at first, but it became so. The New Testa- 
ment is pervaded with a representation of discipleship 
as an emotion reduced toa disposition, which is a term 
that characterizes a permanent state of feeling or con- 
dition of the soul. Itis represented not only as an 
ultimate state, but as the highest form of power de- 
veloped by the Spirit of God among men. The New 
Testament represents men as lost, and to be found; 
as ruined, and to be restored. These terms frequently 
occur in the teachings of that book, but he who 
preaches simply that men are to be saved is a tinker 
and not an artist. 

The final salvation is a great event; but the spirit 
and the tendency of the Gospel is to develop in men 
that inward life, that hidden power of the soul which 
is of God, and which creates in man a character and a 
force that nothing else does. The whole drift of the 
New Testament is to create in man the divine element, 
or to let it loose,if it be captive, or to develop it if it 
be yet in the germ. There was the recognition, ac- 
cordingly, of a force in the soul lying back of ideas, 
lying back even of the will, which was the source at 
once of great light and of great joy. This hidden 
kingdom of the soul, this depth which no man can re- 
veal in language, recognized by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
was the state into which the Apostles came, and is the 
state into which a great many have entered in every 
age, and throughout the world. It is the state which 
lies open to any and toall. It is the perfection of 
blessedness in a Christian career on earth. 

The soul is an instrument of more mysterious forces 
and more remarkable phenomena than any philosophy 
ever yet enumerated. If it lies open to the touch of 
God’s hand it can bring forth more melodies and har- 
monies than the imagination ever conceived. If it is 
ruffied and obscured by passions, or overlaid by ideas 
drawn from sensuous sources, 2 man may carry it all 
his life long and not know what is in him. Asa 
drunken man may inherit his father’s mansion and be 
too drunk all his life to know anything about it except 
the size of the wine cellar and the kitchen, so a man 
may have in his soul the wonders of God, and all his 
life long they may be unrevealed to him, and he may 
not know what is the secret, hidden power that is in 
him. Even when men know it, it is often a kingdom 
of silence, unrevealed and unrevealable to them. 

Faith, hope and love are the three things which the 
Apostle says will survive time and the changes of 
death. He declares that all our intellectual states are 
merely approximations. He says that our mental de- 
ductions, what might be called philosophical truths, are 
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relative. 
edge are comparatively so few, and that their use is so 
difficult that when men have accumulated all the lore 
that is given by history, by research or by science, and 
they come to die and pass into the real, the invisible, 
the unsensuous life above, all these things will drop 
away from them and be gone forever. Knowledge, 
comprehensive with its relativities, subject to the light 
and to the disclosures of a new condition—these will 
pass away. 

‘¢ Whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away ; 
but now abideth”—what? What is it that is going to 
abide when death dissolves all things, and knowledge 
goes, and prophecy goes, and eloquence goes, and all 
things that men most depend upon in this life go? 
What is it that then is to come up from the alembic? 
‘« Faith, hope, love; these three ;” and not one of them is 
an intellectual faculty. The powers which are to be the 
personal identity of the other life, the centers around 
about which the eternal being organized itself, are the 
dispositions, faith, hope and love. But these are 
words; and what is a word? It is merely a point for 
association, for memory and for imagination to play 
upon. Words never reveal feelings. They may jar 
recollections in men’s minds; but when I say, “A 
mother’s love,” do those words convey anything of the 
scope, the richness, and the ten thousand forms and 
colors and changes in even one hour of a mother’s 
love? It is true of almost any deep and powerful feel- 
ing that the word which characterizes it does not ex- 
plain it except to one who has had the corresponding 
experience in himself. Under such circumstances the 
word tells you what the feeling is, and you interpret 
it by the amount of it which has been in you. Beyond 
that it is nothing to you. 

Faith, hope and love may be likened to three threads 
of silk: purple and silver and gold. Look at these and 
tell me if you can into how many forms of fabric they 
can be woven by the cunning hand of the artificer from 
the spools on which they have been wound. Do you 
suppose that you can interpret, from looking at them, 
what infinite combinations can be wought out of them? 
The artist brings his palette, and here are the red, the 
yellow and the brown, the whole range of colors. 
Now look at this palette, and you may say, ‘‘ There is 
the brown, there is the yellow, and there is the red,” 
but does that give you any conception of the painting 
which may be produced from them by a Titian, a 
Rubens or a Turner? What infinite forms and tints 
can come out of that little scale of colors! 

And when the Apostle says that faith and hope and 
love survive, and that they are to be our being, and 
that we are to embark with them as our capital into 
the other life, can any man out of these three words 
give any conception of that vast kingdom which shall 
come by their disclosures and combinations and devel- 
opments? Nomancandoit. And yet it is the power 
of this inward, hidden soul-life which is revealed to 
these babes, these unwashed fishermen, these unedu- 
cated peasants. 

Now, the profoundest revelations of God are not ex- 
pressible. Language does not go in very deep. It 
lies on the outside. He is a very shallow man who can 
always express his ideas. I was told at school that if 
I had an idea I couldexpress it. I always knew that it 
was not so, but I could not say anything. I think, 
however, it was true of the man who told me so; I 
don’t think he ever had an idea that he could not ex- 
press; but that man is very poor inwardly who can ex- 
press all that is going on in his soul. Language is too 
coarse and too superficial for the expression of high 
and deep feeling. Language is always borrowed, in 
its first estate, from the flesh, from matter. It is only 
from its secondary and derived powers that it under- 
takes to express, first the social, and then the spiritual 
ineffable elements; and it is an exceedingly imperfect 
instrument, powerful as it is. There is something that 
is transcendently beyond its scope going on in the 

‘kingdom of thought and imagination and emotion. 
And if God’s work on the hearts of men by the Holy 
Ghost, if the divine fullness comes down into the at- 
mosphere of men’s souls and begins to agitate them, 
and they begin to respond to it, there is nothing that 
can ever express the states of feeling which are there- 
by produced. These deeper emotions of the soul lie in 
another sphere, behind and above all sensuous knowl- 
edge. There is a condition which is produced by the, 
if I may so say, subtle touch of the heavenly host. As 
the winds at evening breathe on the Zolian harp, and 
cause it to wail or to rejoice, as the case may be, so 
the breath of God coming down upon the sensitiveness 
of the human soul produces spiritual] sensations that no 
language can describe. 

When the light plays on the vapors of the air, then 
comes glory inthe clouds. They are leaden at first, 
but by and by, under the influence of the sun, they roll 
up bank-like, and there is heavenly magnificence in the 
west, and there are green and yellow and rose tints 
which add to the grandeur of a scene produced by the 


He asserts that the instruments of anol! 





subtle palpitation of the light upon the almost invisible 
vapor. Aud when the light of God plays upon the at- 
mosphere of the human soul it banks itself up, and 
dresses itself in wonderfully radiant colors, to the 
despair of the artist. 

While the Bible is, in some sense, a record of such 
pictures, it never undertakes in detail to represent 
them. It is a revelation of external things—not of 
things interior and ineffable, except in a remote and 
very general way. There is a revelation that is going 
on all the time. God revealing truth from martyrs, 
apostles, disciples, prophets, the sweet singer of 
Israel, and the old judges; the Spirit of God playing 
upon the human consciousness was developing in them, 
and took on outward forms; and there are records of 
these outgrowths of a higher state in the Bible; but 
the state itself is beyond any record. That spirit which 
played upon the harp of David is playing upon the harp 
of ten thousand others, has been, and will be. Inspira- 
tion is continuous. It is not organized: it is individ- 
ual and personal. The supremest things that any man 
can have are moral intuitions, or convictions, that 
spring from the highest moral states. Inspiration and 
revelation are working jointly; and there is a very 
narrow line of distinction between them. They are 
recorded in the Bible but they are as real outside of 
the Bible and in the experience of God’s people; and 
the experience of the revelation of to-day is more im- 
portant to you and to me than the experience of the 
revelation of yesterday, or of a thousand years ago. 
The work of God was not finished two thousand years 
ago. We are not feeding upon grain reaped from fields 
of two thousand years ago. Immanuel—God with us; 
God’s spirit breathing in us, sighing through us, mak- 
ing music in our souls—that is the great inspiration; 
and it has been going on in the Church; not in the 
Church as a collective body, but in the individuals of 
all churches. It has been going on from the time of 
redemption to this hour, and it will go on until the 
winding up of this earthly scene. 

And this is too subtle for analysis. No man can 
“‘ tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth,” as Christ 
said of the hidden things of the Spirit. You have had 
it; I have had it; others have had it., Sometimes it 
has been like a flash, and sometimes it had been like 
the light that shone clearer and clearer for days; but 
it altogether transcends description. 

I cannot understand my own best nature. It is more 
a mystery to me than it was at the beginning. You 
have had soul experiences which it was impossible for 
you to make known; and they have been your best ex- 
periences. 

After the war was over the boy that, in his mother’s 
thought, was buried, she supposing that he would 
never come home again, came at last, a veteran, and 
threw his shadow across the threshold, and her eye lit 
upon him; and can she tell me what were the feelings 
which she had when her first-born, who was dead, to 
her thought, came back to her? Can any man begin 
to put such feelings into language? Is therg any lan- 
guage that can bear up anything so ineffable? 

When I was at Fort Sumter, having been requested 
by the Government to deliver an oration on the occa- 
sion of the hoisting of the flag, some three thousand 
people were gathered together there. Isat near the 
flag-staff, waiting for the flag to go up, and the audi- 
ence sat apparently unmoved until they began to draw 
it up: but when I saw it floating out into the air there 
was a wind of God that seized me, and it seemed as 
if I could not contain myself; and I burst into tears 
and sobbed like a child ; and this whole mass of people 


“wept and sobbed; but who can tell how it was? 


Inspiration, then, is continuous, is universal, is per- 
sonal, going on in living men; inspiration, not of ideas 
and truths, though truths and ideas come by and by, 
but states, tranquillities, hopes, yearnings, ‘‘ joys un- 
speakable,’”’ as they are called elsewhere in the Bible, 
and ‘full of glory.” These are results of the hidden 
life of the soul; and it was for all these that Christ 
said he thanked God. When God’s spirit works upon 
the soul, developing in it a great unseen spiritual king- 
dom, there is a force, a wisdom and a power of victory 
in it that worldly men do not know, learned though 
they may be. 

One of the blunders that have been made since the 
Greek element entered literature has been the attempt 
to reduce all states of experience to forms of philoso- 
phy, to translate the untranslatable language of the 
soul into the language of the intellect, and to make the 
translation more than the original, and to hold men, 
high or low, to the shallow and narrow changes of 
ages of intellectual and philosophical statement, in- 
stead of holding them by the Holy Ghost that was in 
them. 

It may be said that this doctrine of the inspiration 
of the individual by the spirit of God, with the accom- 
panying convictions, hopes, yearnings, longings, with 
the whole symphony of the soul’s emotions, would, if 
it became popular, lead to fanaticism. I wish it would. 





I would be thankful for anything that should rouse 
men’s thoughts toward the other and higher life, 
though it should make them a little crazy. 

Hear tbe voice of the Apostle, whose mind was full 
of this very subject : 

“ For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mightv, not many noble, are 
called; but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, bath 
God chosen, yea, and things wbich are not, to bring to naught 
things that are; that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 

Ts not that true to-day? There is the testimony of 
a soul melted with the tenderest love of Christ, bearing 
about with him the death as well as the life of Christ, 
filled with all fluctuating joy, and in all faith, in all 
eagerness and in all Christian love bearing witness in 
season, out of season, and everywhere. No Chrysostom 
of the golden mouth, no Demosthenes of the pulpit, 
no man of ready thought and tongue, can for a single 
moment be compared in power with these simple un- 
lettered men whose souls were filled with the Spirit of 
God. Here we have men untaught in colleges, but 
mighty to the pulling down of strongholds, spreading 
the gospel. It is the soul that is the throne of God in 
this world, and not the educated reason. The reason 
is the servant of the soul. It is grand inits place; 
but, like all servants, when it goes out of and above its 
place, it is impudent. 

Knowledge is useful just so far as it promotes this 
spirit. We need accurate knowledge for the sake of 
our physical life. For the outward life, for the body, 
for the eyes, for the ears, for the hands, for the appe- 
tite, for sleep, for eating and drinking, for rest, for 
everything of that kind, the intellect is the purveyor. 

Knowledge also has definite relations to our social 
affairs. A man that knows nothing except matter is 
not fit to associate with his fellow-men. It is one 
thing for a man to know things; it is another thing 
for a man to know persons. There are many impalpa- 
ble shades of disposition and character that a man who 
is not educated in the knowledge of social life does not 
perceive. If these could only be registered; if it were 
possible for a man to put a quire of paper in his hat, 
and leave it there all day, and at night find that there 
had been produced upon it, by some psychological gal- 
vanism, an exact picture of everything that had gone 
through his brain during the whole day, what a picture 
it would be! How complicated and extraordinary is 
the process that is constantly going on in a cultivated 
mind! Every man you see is a revelation to you. He 
is ugly or he is handsome; he is stingy or he is benev- 
olent; he is haughty or he is amiable; he is a man you 
want to meet or he is a man that you don't want to 
meet. There are ten thousand things about him which 
suggest themselves to your mind at a flash; and you 
will not tire because you have gone through them all. 
A knowledge of men and of life is necessary to the 
harmonious mingling of the various elements in soci- 
ety. 

Now, in the spiritual realm, or in that kingdom of 
which Christ speaks, these knowledges do not avail. 
In each department we must have the knowledge which 
belongs to that department. M:terial things require 
a knowledge which is adapted to them. The teaching 
of the New Testament, as I understand it, is that the 
knowledges that belong to the spiritual sphere, and 
that come from the impinging of God’s mind on our 
minds, to a great extent men do not understand, al- 
though they are being interpreted. Many men that 
are as diverse in their natures as possible travel side 
by side all their life long. One man, if you could look 
at him in the light of the glories of eternity, would 
appear blacker than night, and another man would 
appear as white as snow. A great gulf may lie be- 
tween two who walk together with clasped hands. 
There may be the light of the kingdom of the saints in 
one, and there may not be a twilight glimpse of that 
kingdom in the other. 

It is this ‘‘ mystic life,” as it has been called (for we 
call that mystic which we do not generally under- 
stand), that is remote from the carnal. This play of 
the imagination, this awakening of the emotions, this 
yearning of the aspirations for something higher, 
purer and nobler, that which desires to pour itself out 
into the bosom of love—these are things which no 
language can describe but which I hope many of you 
recognize. 

This hidden life of the soul is the most powerful life. 
It gives a man courage. It imparts light and gladness. 
It dissipates fear. It takes away doubt. He is lumi- 
nous that dwells in the secret of God. One who has the 
white stone, one whose name has been written there- 
on, one who lives in the invisible, is more powerful 
than the sceptered king, than the surpliced priest or the 
robed bishop. 

We are to receive each other in this revelation of the 
Spirit. Weare not to attempt to shape men to that 
which we think they ought to be in a hard and system- 
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atic manner. In churches we see exhibited certain 
styles of character. The lines have been laid down 
with accuracy. The members are to believe such and 
such things, and they are to observe such and such 
bounds and theological l'nes, or else they are like a 
plant that is in a pot that is too small for its roots, and 
they are dwarfs all the rest of their lives. 

There are a few Christians (I would to God there 
were more) in whom the kingdom of God is like an 
oak or cedar of Lebanon; but there are many who are 
called Christians in whom the kingdom of God is no 
bigger than a thimble. There are men who have a few 
catechetical ideas, who are orthodox, and who make 
no mistakes in theology; but woe be to the man who 
does not make any mistakes. Count the sands of the 
sea, if you can, without misreckoning. A man that has 
a hundred ducats or dollars may count them and make 
no mistake; but multiply them by millions, and then 
¢an he count them without any mistake? Iam sorry 
for a man who does not make mistakes. If you have 
a huge bucket, and a pint of water in it, you will never 
make the mistake of spilling the water; but if a manis 
carrying a huge bucket full of water he will be certain 
to spill it. Now, these full men have treasures. They 
have magnitudes. They are not tied to a Procrustean 
bed. They are men who live in an illimitable expanse. 
They are men across whose surging souls plays the 
quivering light of God. 

On the surface of lakes that I have seen, just so long 
as the wind blew there was nothing but a great black 
roughness; but when the wind went down, and the 
water was tranquil, then all the stars of heaven were 
reflected init. So in the tumults of this life, in the 
thunder of anger, in the strife of envy and passion, 
men’s hearts are so disturbed that the divine influences 
fail to reflect themselves therein; but if these men 
went into some hidden chamber and closed the door, 
and shut the world out, and lifted themselves up into 
the presence of God, so that the lineaments of his face 
shone in them, they would be no longer doubters, they 
would be glorious mystics instead of nebulous skeptics. 

When, therefore, we see men having these variations 
of experience, we ought to be glad. We ought to re- 
joice if, in God’s economy, some men are impetuous 
and bold, some are sweet and tranquil, some yearn for 
higher and nobler things, some delight in heavenly 
music, some are artists in their exquisite sense of 
spiritual beauty, and some have the pure spirit of God 
in their souls. Let no man undertake to change them, 
or to say to them, ‘‘ Why do ye so?” Receive one an- 
other. Only in that way can we enlarge our concep- 
tion of the scale on which God is working. Every hu- 
man soul that loves is of a divine kind; and it takes all 
the souls of all human beings to represent the love and 
wisdom and power of God. Shall there be but one 
plant in the garden? Shall there be but one color and 
and one form in the floral kingdom? Is it possible to 
express the whole wealth in the kingdom of color and 
of form by any single kind of flower? Is it possible 
for men toexpress the length and breadth and height 
and depth of the love of God in Christ Jesus by any 
single instance or in avy simple direction? Let each 
receive every other in his individuality, and that not 
to doubtful disputations. Receive one another, rejoic- 
ing in each new manifestation of infinite variety as 
one of the modes in which the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus plays upon the souls of men. 

If there are those who look upon this experience as 
something that is poetic, let me cheer them by sa-ing 
that it gives an insight into the meaning of our Lord 
when he said, ‘“‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall seeGod.” That comes right to 
the root of the subject. Blessed are they whose souls 
are in such a condition of hunger, of longing, of con- 
scious want, that they are perpetually open to the 
divine infiuence. If rejoicing bring you into that 
state, blessed is rejoicing. If knowledge bring you 
there, blessed is knowledge. If poverty bring you 
there, blessed is poverty. If those that are around 
about you bring you there, blessed is love. 

In proportion as men are great in this world they are 
liable to be small in the other. The “first sball be 
last, and the last shall be first.” 

An Indian, on being asked how it was that he came 
into the kingdom of Christ so easily, at once replied, 
‘“*We are commanded to forsake all. The white man 
have to give up his house ; but I have no house. The 
white man have to give up his riches; but I have no 
riches. The white man have to give up his farm; but 
T have no farm. Indian have nothing to give up but 
his blanket; and I throw off my blanket very easily.” 

As a figure of speech that is very significant. There 
are meu who bave so much in this world that they are 
comparatively contented here. Their bread satisfies 
their hunger, their water and wine satisfy their thirst, 
and they are not conscious of a deeper hunger or thirst. 
The glory that surrounds them is sufficient for them. 
The glory which comes from the heavenly sphere they 
do not think of or long for. They are too rich for dis- 





cipleship. They are too large and strong to become 
disciples. Therefore, ‘‘ blessed are the poor in spirit.” 
You may be poor and obscure, your name may nei-’her 
be known in the temple nor be sounded in the news- 
papers; but while others know only the glory which is 
found among men, there is a higher and a nobler 
glory for you. It does not require intellect to enable 
one to enter into the kingdom of Christ’s glory. ‘ Ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as little children,” 
unless the simplicity and sweetness of your faith and 
trust in Christ open your soul, and you say, I leave 
all: come, Lord, and dwell in me, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. No man who cannot do that 
is strong. It matters not, then, what men say, it 
matters not whether you are rich or whether you are 
poor, if you carry within yowthe kingdom of God—that 
kingdom which is glory and peace—the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost. That is better than to attain merely 
the ends of this life; ‘* for what shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
What does it damage a man, in other words, if he does 
this? 

The treasures that are invisible and imperishable are 
the things that are hid in the souls where Christ abides 
as a guest; blessing the table, the couch, the walk, the 
whole life. Blessed are they that dwell in the silence 
of the chamber of the soul, where tender angel voices 
are heard, and where the love, and peace and the joy 
of God’s spirit are felt forevermore. 
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BAPTISM: THE ViEWS OF A FRIEND. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 


It was most unexpected to me that you should give my 
hastily-written and rather personal note to the public;! 
bul since it is done I accept it as in the providence of God, 
and now ask a place in your paper for a few remarks upon 
your positions. 

I. You say: ‘“‘The Jews were accustomed to baptize 
proselytes by immersion.” Fully aware that this unsup- 
ported assertion is a view which has quite generally been 
accepted, I am’ constrained to question its correctness and 
to offer some reasons for my dissent. Wecan find in the 
Mosaic ritual the constant requirement of certain wasbings 
and ablutions which both priests and people constantly 
practiced for ceremonial cleausing ; and it was a real puri- 
fication of the body, or *‘ putting away the filth of the 
flesh’’ as well. ‘*‘ Then the priest shall wash his ciothes, 
and he shall bathe bis flesh in the water,’’ Numb. xix., 7, 
isa sample. ‘ Ablution in the East,’ says Dr. Geikie, “is 
indeed of itself almost a religious duty. Tne dust and 
beat weizh upon the spirits and heart like a load; its re- 
moval is refresbment and happiness.” Now, as to the 
reception of p:oselytes, I know of nothing more reliable 
and accurate than the account given by Meyer, that before 
the cestruction of the temple ‘* pro:elytes were admitted 
by circumcision and the offering of a sacrifice, which latter, 
like every other sacrifice, was preceded by a Levitical 
purification by water, which the proselyte administered to 
himself.” lam not aware of anything authentic. either 
in “‘ the law,” or iu legend, which bears any closer resem- 
b'ance to Jou.n’s baptism than this. But as many of the 
Rabbinical School have contended that every conceded 
tbing of worth in the Christian system bas been borrowed 
from Moses and Judaism, so they claim it was the Jewisn 
** custom to baptize proselytes,” before Jobn came, and in 
this are supported by others who are willing to appeal to 
Maimonides, Herodotus or Egyptian customs to establisn 
the point. On the other hang, it is disputed by Schneck- 
enburger, Meyer aad others, who believe this custom of the 
Jews never originated until “after the destruction of 
the temple.” hat it was in fact borrowed from Chris- 
tianity looks plausible. These learned authorities affirm 
that *‘ neither Philo, Josephus nor tbe older Targums ever 
refer to such a rite,” but that th earhest meution of 
baptism in the case of Jewish prorelytes occurs in the 
Gemara Babylonian,” aud this was not finished until about 
A D.500 Lange says that Jobn ** began what, from its 
special divine appvintment, and the prophetic author- 
ity wita which it was administered, was really a new 
orainance.” ‘Prot Cowles, D.D., says, *‘ Let it ve carefully 
considered; baptism 1s not im the Old T:stament at all, 
and was never there.” But Cunningham Geikie, D.D., 
who cousults near 200 authoritics in his admirable *‘ Life of 
Christ,” and is bimself secooa to none, is so emphatic and 
clear in this matter that I offer no apology tor quotivg at 
length upon a point accounted of great importance by 
muny, and incessantly reiterated in the ears of a confiding 
public. He says: 

“ Baptism vas p*rformed only once, and those wbo sougbt 
it had to receive itf:om .be pands of Jonn. The old rites 
and requiremeais of the Pourisees would nut content bim. 
A pew symbul was neeird, striking Enougn to express tne 
vascne-s of the change he demauded and to form its fit be- 
gm ing, aod yet simple enouge to be easily appiied to tne 
whole people; for all alike needed to break with the past and 








1 Mr. Updegraff refers to a letter of inquiry addressed, 
as we suppos-d, to our column of Inquiring Friends and 
auswerea ta:re July 21st, 18+0, tbe suvstance of it veing hat 
Christ's great commi-sion (Matt. xx1x.. 19, 20) was not su much 
a command :o baptize, as th. uga toat were a new rice th D 
inaugurate3, as it was a commaud 1.0 u-e baptism as a rite 
of admission not to the Jewish Church, but wo Christian 
fellowship.—[Eds. Christian Union. 





to enter on the life of spiritual effort which he proclaimed. 

- On baptism in itself ne set no mysterious sacramental 
value. It was only wat-r,a mere emb em of the purifica'ion 
required in the lite and neart, and needed an after-paptism 
with the Holy Spirit. No one could receive it tiil he had 
proved his sincerity by a numbls puolic confession of nis 
sios. Baptism then became a moral vow to show by a better 
life tbat the change of heart was genuine. . Batbing 
in the Jordan bud been a sacred symboi at least si:ce the 
days of Naaman, but immersion by one like Jobp, wiib strict 
and humbtiog coofession of sin, wassometbi g wholly new 
in Israel. It marked in tbe most striking way the moral rev- 
olution whicb had taken place in the bearts of the people.”* 


II. But I must reject the conclusion that ‘ John modified 
and adopted this custom” on yet higher grounds. ‘The 
Pharisees aud lawyers rejected the counsel of God agaiust 
themselves, not being baptized of him,” but they dared 
not minimize his divine mission so much as to say that it 
was “of men” and not “from heaven.” Again let me 
quote Dr. Geikie: 


“ John bad felt it no usurpation or sacrilegious assumption 
to constitute t imself ‘the messenger’ predicted by Maluchi 
sent to pre pare the way be'tore the Lord.” “‘ He bad received 
the commi-sion fr m no buman lips, but had been set apart 
to it from before tis birtn.”’ “He was ‘greater’ than all the 
propbets io bis magoificent faith that the work he bad begun 
would be carried out ty Jebovab himself thrvuugh the Messi- 
ab.”’ * For all the prophets and tne law prophesied until 
Jobn. Till toen it was future and distant, and the object of 
passive expectation oniy.”’ tut * Jonn alone taugnt that the 
kingdom of God bad already come in the contri‘e soul which 
proved its penitence by holy fruits. For the first time the 
great truth was pressed home to the conscience of wen tbat 
the true kingdom of heaven is in the renewed soul.” But ne 
was also less than the leastin that kingdom “in bis inade- 
quate realization of it in its full greatness” (“in respect of 
tne development of his faith und spiritual life’). “He pro- 
claimed, besides, the need of the Spirit of God to perfect the 
inner revolution—tbe heavenly gift of a bigher wili—and a 
greater power, a deeper knowledge of God, and a closer 
communion with bim.”’ 

Thus Dr. Geikie affirms the united judgment of almost 
all Christians, when he describes ‘“*the baptism with the 
Spirit ’’ as an after-bnptism” *‘ besides,” and **to perfect 
the inner revolution,” already well begun. ‘Greater 
power,” ‘deeper knowledge,” ‘‘closer communion,” 
** higher will,” ‘* more love,” etc. Not the impartation of 
these graces as to “‘ the dead,”’ but the amplification and 
perfecting of them in such as are ‘‘alive from the dead,” 
Such a recognition of this blessed baptism of Christ as a 
distinct and subsequent experience is, however, zealously 
contended against by those who are stoutest in contending 
for the un-S_mptural idea that John’s work was merely 
typical, and that since bis day ‘‘the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost” is that rudimentary and initial work whereby 
babes are born, or *“‘enter the family of the redeemed.” 
The one error is the inevitable sequence of the other; and 
no artifice of logic can separate them. The work of the 
Spirit througb John’s ministry is termed by buth Mark and 
Luke ‘“‘the baptism of repentance unto the remission of 
sins.” This, then, was ‘‘the knowledge of salvation” 
which Jobn was sent to “ give unto his people:” not merely 
infurmation aboutit, but an experimental knowledge, even 
the * wasbiog of regeneration,” or the ‘birth of the Spirit.” 
Such a realized experience was as new as was John’s ad- 
ministration of its appropriate symbol, which was called 
“water baptism.” This was used then by John notas a type 
puinting forward to something which was to come but as 
a memurial, pointing backward to that which had taken 
place. In like manner, fire (not water) was always the 
chosen and appropriate symbol of the “ permeating,” 
“refining,” “‘ burning,” ‘ unquencbable,” * sanctifying,” 
and “abiding ’ ‘* baptism with the Holy Ghost.” Thus at 
Pentecost, the ‘‘ outward” and visible sign of a fiery tongue 
was placed upon each recipient of the permanent grace 
bestowed by the Lord Jesus bimself. ‘He that cometh 
after me shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” The words *‘after me” have more significance as a 
matter of moral sequence than one of chronology. Cbhrist’s 
baptism was to succeed, and not to supersede, Jobn’s. It was 
in addition to, and not in lieu of, John’s work. It was to 
consummate what was already begun. Jobn’s commis- 
sion was a great one, and the work wrought was com- 
plete and perfect in kind; but in extent it was only pre- 
paratory, and introducing the ‘*bri:egroom.’’ Jobn 
* fulfilled his course,” and rapidly and voluntarily ‘ de- 
creased;’’ but Jesus was to ‘‘iucrease,” and so took up 
the id+ ntica] message, and ‘* from that time Jesus began to 
preach and to say, Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” 

But 1t 1s said that “Christ never baptized others appar- 
ently.” Certamly he did not, “with bis own hands.” 
Jobn iv., 2, is explicit as to this technical objection. But 
is this parenthetical and explanatory clause intended by 
Jobn to be a flat contradiction of bis own positive state- 
ment in ch. iii., 22, or only to restate the same fact. most 
precisely? There can be out one conclusion for the unpr- j- 
udiced Literally, he did not; virtually, or in fact, he did; 
that is, through his ‘servants " in bis presence and by his 
autbority. The principle involved is simply that of a 
maxim universally recognized as true, and accepted of all 
men every where; viz., ** Qui facit per aliwm, facit per se,”’ 
‘* He who does a thing by the agency of another does it 
himself.” This was merely a rite, a ministerial act, to be 
sure, but ot far less importance than preaching, and could 
be performed by a representative as well as not. Not only 





* Dr. Geikie, however, adds; “ If, as a school of the Rabbis 
cunte..d, it was even then the cu-tom to baptiz~ proselytes 
Oo their jorsaking bea beo'sm and se kivg admission to the 
communion of Israel, the attitude of Jonn toward tae nation 
was ¢veo more starijing, und their submission to the rie a 
still greater proof of his power over the popular mind,”— 
{Eps. Christian Union. . 
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so, if he had commenced baptizing ‘“* with his own hands” 
all of his disciples would probably have sought the like 
honor and he ceuld have have had no assistance in it, or 
endless jealousies and heart-burnings might result. Paul 
distinctly assigns similar reasons, 1 Cor.i., 15, for baptizing 
so few persons with his own hands. The case is entirely 
different as to ‘the baptism of the Holy Ghost.” This is 
more than a ministry, or a rite, it is a Person bestowed; 
“the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name.” It is everywhere foretold 
as the direct act of the Lord Jesus, and the necessity of 
human interposition is never intimated. And in the Pen- 
tecostal fulfillment, the 120 found no delegated ‘“ instru- 
ments” coming between them and Christ the baptizer. 
**Behold I send the promise of my Father upon you.” 
When John so emphatically disclaims the power for him- 
self, he as distinctly declares it to be the sole prerogative 
of Christ on the ground of his more than human “ mighti- 
ness” and ‘‘ worthiness.’’ Not only so, the descending 
dove miraculously identified the divine personality: ‘‘ the 
same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” Is it 
not amazing that there are many persons who urge that 
water baptism has neither validity or importance, just 
because ‘‘ Jesus baptized not” *‘ with his own hands,”” who 
at the same time see no difficulty whatever in the impossi- 
ble thing of his ‘‘ authorizing instruments’’ to baptize with 
the Holy Ghost? As to the “evidence that his immediate 
disciples were baptized,’’ certainly Johar i., 35-45 is conclu- 
sive as to some of them, and this and other Scripture 
makes it highly presumptive that all of them were, as does 
the fact that Christ himself was baptized in full acknowl- 
edgment of John’s ministry and mission. ‘“ It becometh” 
even Jesus in his humility to give the example of “‘fulfill- 
ing righteous ordinance.” It had nothing to do with 
either ‘*the law” or with salvation, or ceremonial purifica- 
tion; but as all other men in Judea were called of God to 
obey the righteousness announced by John instead of that 
by Moses, baptism was Carist’s fit and formal confession 
that this ‘‘ voice crying in the wilderness” was indeed the 
voice of God. 

Let me not be understood to speak of the rite of baptism 
as administered by Jchn and by the disciples after John’s 
death as being precisely identical with that prescribed by 
the Lord Jesus after his resurrection. The baptism of 
Jobn did not exhaust or complete the full idea of the rite— 
it was only unto John's baptism. The disciples were yet 
awaiting the formation of the church. The materials for 
this new and holy edifice were scattered everywhere 
throughout the nation—‘‘ devout men” or ‘lively stones.” 
But the time was coming when these were to be “‘fitly 
framed together,” ‘‘ builded together for an habitation of 
God through the spirit.” And in this matter of “ fitly 
framing” or ** building together,” the rite of baptism into 
the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost had an im- 
portant because a divinely appointed place. Such a modi- 
fication of John’s baptism derives its importance from the 
fact that it was so ordered by him who has all power, and 
whose word alone makes the difference between “ clean” 
and “unclean.” Those who had been discipled or con- 
verted to God were to be “received into a Christian com- 
munion;” and the way that the apostolic church did this 
and incorporated others with themselves was by this 
simple memorial rite which celebrated the mutual cove- 
nant, and it was ‘‘ then proper,” says W. Penn. 

It is objected, however, that this formula was not used 
by the Apostles in connection with water. It certainly 
never was in connection with the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. But since Christ is the central truth, and “as 
many as received him became the sons of God,” we do find 
the full significance of the formula in constant use by the 
Apostles when they baptized ‘in the name of the Lord 
Jesus,” and it would seem evident that they so understood 
it. The reception or rejection of Jesus is the fundamental 
question, and upon its decision depends our relation to both 
Father and Spirit. The three important things then we 
think in our Lord’s commission are: (1) Make disciples 
every where, of everybody, irrespective of place or persons. 
It bas pleased him to commit the giving of these initial 
lessons of salvation to his disciples that his ‘“‘ way might 
be prepared” just as in John’s day. For the human heart 
is so uniformly out of harmony with God that it is no more 
ready for the baptism with the Holy Ghost now than then, 
until after John’s message of repentance and remission of 
sins has been received. (2) The incorporation of all such 
disciples with the visible church by the rite of Christian 
baptism. (3) To teach them all the commandments of 
Christ and inculcate a conscientious observance of them, 
and so perpetuate a knowledge of his will from age to age 
to the end. And in all of this‘ Iam with you,” for “‘ with- 
out me ye-can do nothing.” 

I deeply deplore the prevailing errors and gross abuses 
in the observance of this rite—of an imaginary part that it 
has in the regeneration of the soul and of the fearful super- 
stition which rests on it as a condition of pardon. 

But I am persuaded that a true testimony against this 
legalism of observance can never be effectively enforced by 
paying a premium on negative formalism as a counter- 
poise. 1t should be remembered that a dependence upon 
outward rites is merely one of the symptoms of legalism 
and pot the malady itself, which has its lodgment in every 
carnal mind, and its shapes are Protean. A zeal against 
outward forms may come to be rested in as the equivalent 
of true spirituality, and, if so, the delusion is practical and 
even more dangerous than that which it antagonizes, and 
unless dispelled will always stand in the way of the real 
and needed work of the Spirit of God in the heart. McIn- 
tosh says: ‘Superstition makes everything of the ordi- 
nance, intidelity and mysticism make nothiog of it, while 
faith uses it according to divine appointment.’”’ Evils and 
abuses always have arisen and, probably, always will in 





connection with the work of God. But it is a comfort to 
know that all such incidental perversions, though foreseen 
by him, were insufficient to deter him from making the 
very best provision for us ‘possible while in the Church 
militant. Exaggerations and one-sidedness in doctrine and 
practice waylay us at every step, but may be remedied by 
an impartial study of the whole Scripture. And in this 
matter I must confess to a higher estimate of the illumi- 
nating influence of the Holy Spirit than of the “light of 
preceding and subsequent events.”’ 
Very respectfully, 
Mt. PLEASANT, O. 


Heligions Heos. . 


The Northfield Convocation.—At the close of the convo- 
cation held recently at Northfield the following response 
was made to the letters of congratulation and sympathy 
which had been constantly coming in during the meetings. 
It was adopted by a unanimous vote of the large assembly: 


To the Disciples and Servants of our Lord Jesus Christ scattered 
abroad, greeting: 

DEAR BRETHREN—In answer to the invitation of our 
brother and fellow-laborer in the Gospel, Mr. D. L. Moody, a 
large company of us bave been assembled in Northfield, 
Mass., to wait upon God for a fresh anointing of the Holy 
Ghost. For ten days we have continued with one accord, in 
one place, praying for a large endowment of power from the 
Spirit of God. Wonderfully has the Lord blessed us. 

First of all, we express our sincere gratitude for the invita- 
tion that bas convened us, and we recognize God’s gracious 
hand in bringing together such a goodly company. From 
America and from Europe, from Asia and from Africa, from 
nearly every State in our Union and all parts of the British 
Provinces, from every denomination of Chris: ians, from the 
ministry and from the laity, from the mission field and from 
the college and theological seminary, brethren have come 
together to unite their prayers and pleadings before the Lord 
for help from on high. 

We acknowledge God’s hand also, and most especially, in 
the powerful spiritual quickening that bas come to many of 
our souls; in the eniarged views which we have gained of 
the person and ministry of the Comforter, and in the sensible 
manifestations of bis pres:nce and power in our hearts. 
Truly tne Lord was in this place. 

And now tbat telegrams and letters of sympathy and fel- 
lowship have been constantly pouring in upon us from every 
part of our own and foreign lands, we hereby return to you 
who have thus remembered us our grateful salutations. 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” 

Dear brethren, may it not please the Lord to put it into 
your hearts to repeat in your various churches and fields of 
Christian labor the convocation which has given to us such 
remarkable blessing? It has seemed to us exceedingly to be 
desired thac in every city and town believers should come 
together for united pleading with God and tarrying in his 
presence for renewed spiritual power. The days are evil, 
and iniquity abounds. From many fields the cry comes up 
of sore spiritual drought. Never was the power of the Holy 
Spirit so deeply needed. Will you confer with one another 
in regard to our suggestion, and consider whether it would 
not be for the glory of God and the great good of his church 
to carry it into operation? We speak to you with no author- 
ity, but as brethren in a common Redeemer we send forth 
these suggestions. 

Yours in the fellowship of the Gospel. 

NORTHFIELD, Sept. 10, 1880. 


D. B. UPDEGRAFF, 








The Presbyterian Council. The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication House, No. 1334 Chestnut street, will be the 
headquarters of the committees, where delegates and those 
appointed to read papers are requested to report imme- 
diately on arrival, r: gister and be assigned their places of 
entertainment. Visitors will be introduced to boarding- 
houses and hotels willing to accommodate them at rates 
varying from one to three dollars per day. At the Acade- 
my of Fme Arts, on Wednesday evening, September 22, at 
8 o'clock, the members of the Council will be received 
socially by the Governor of the State and the Mayor of the 
city. At the Academy of Music, on Thursday, September 
23, at 11 o’clock A. M., the opening sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. William M. Paxton, D. D. The Council will 
hold its first session on the afternoon of the same day, in 
Horticultural Hall, at half-past 2 o’clock ; the address of 
welcome by the Rev. William P. Breed, D. D. Four hun- 
dred reserved seat tickets will be sold at $3 each, good 
for all the sessions there held. Any one remitting the 
price by mail will thereby secure the best seat not already 
sold. The rest of the hall will be open to the public, and, 
if needful, overflow meetings will be held in neighboring 
churches. Further information will be furnished by ap- 
plying to George Junkin, Chairman of Business Commit- 
,tee, 1384 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Penn, 


The Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union 
will hold its seventh annual meeting in Clarendon Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., commencing Wednesday, October 

27th. Each State auxiliary is entitled to one delegate for 
each Congressional district. Owing to the great difficulties 
in procuring reduced railroad rates over such a large ex- 
tent of country, it was deemed advisable, by the Execu- 
tive Committee at Indianapolis, to leave the matter with 
each State President to secure reductions in her own State 
as far aspracticable. Local auxiliaries are requested to ob- 
serve Saturday, October 23d, asa day for epecial prayer 
for God’s blessing and guidance upon this National Con- 
vention, which will be called upon to consider a new plan 
of representation and other subjects of vital interest to 
their great and growing work “‘for God, and home, and na- 
tive land.” 


The adaptability of a good agency to the conditions and 
needs of a new country is illustrated in the report of a 
Western ministry of the American Sunday Schoo! Union 





to a Sunday-school that aids his work: ‘‘ Your missionary 
has organized Sunday-schools in churches, school-houses, 
and private dwellings; in slab shanties, log-cabins, sod- 
houses, and dug-outs; in the cattle-ranche, lumber-camp, 
railroad depot, and danve-house; on the open prairie, and 
under the grand old trees in the forest; and, last Sunday, in 
asaw-mill. Here there was great enthusiasm in the large 
audience. Another school was organized on this Sunday, 
and both these schools, like very many others, are started 
where no religious meetings were previously held.” This 
is promising pioneer work for a new country. 


The General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is endeavoring to secure endowments, 
‘The announcement is now made that George A. Jarvis, of 
Brooklyn, has given $10,000 as an endowment of an annual 
course of lectures in connection with that institution. It 
is tobe known as the ‘‘ Bishop Paddock Lectureship Fund.” 
The lecturer is to be an ordained minister, in good standing, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is to deliver not 
more than seven and not fewer than four lectures a year, 
and these are always to be printed. The first lecturer is to 
be the Bishop of Connecticut, and his subject will be the 
English Reformation. The lectures will be delivered in a 
public hall in this city. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Lewis Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rey. T. Chalmers Easton, M.A., pastor, recently re- 
ceived a large accession to its membership and is rapidly 
growing in strength and influence. 

—The Moravian Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
Among the Heathen recently beld its ninety-tbird anniversa- 
ry at Bethlehem, Penn. The assets of the society were re- 
ported $222,488. The receipts of the year were $11.280, of 
which $10,000 was turned over to the general mission fund for 
the use of the foreign missions. 

—The Rev. William Taylor bas sent out thirty-eight mis- 
sionaries to South America in the last two years, who have 
established schools and preachbing-places chicfly in Peru and 
Chili, and are self-supporting. They are organized into a 
society called the South American Evangelical Association. 
A college is to be established at Santiago, for which an endow- 
ment of $25,000 is asked ot the people of the United States. 
Mr. Taylor, who is a Methodist, will send out reinforcements 
in October, both to south America and India. 


THE SOUTH. 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes has asked Bishop Jaggar to dedicate 
the church which is to be one of the first public buildings 
erected by the Tennessee colony. 

—* The Gospel Church of the Highways of Baltimore,” isthe 
name of a mission church of that city. The object isto go 
into the highways and hedges and reach the masses. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Jesuits are to establish a mission in Central Africa. 

—Mr. James Buist, of St.- Andrew, Scotland, bequeathed 
$35,000 to missions. 

—The “Christian Leader” urges upon ali to “ remember 
Lord John Russell’s Christian and dying injunction—only 
three carriages, and no parade, no procession, no vain dis- 
play.” 

—At arecent conference presided over by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury it was resolved to give continued support to 
Pere Hyacinthe’s movement, and to issue an appeal for funds 
in aid of carrying on the work bothin Paris and throughout 
France. 

—The seventy-third General Conference of the New 
Church (Swedenborgian) in England has beea held in Lon- 
don. Over 100 ministers and delegates were present. The 
Rev. C. Giles, fraternal messenger from the Church in the 
United States, was received. 

—The attention of the Bishop of London has been called to 
the fact that an ordained clergyman who preaches in that city 
recently took for his text **The Lord said,’’ and began his 
sermon thus: “Of course you know, my brethren, that the 
Lord never said anything of the kind.” 

—Bishop Riley, of Mexico, bas been visiting in Ireland, 
with the object of organizing systematic and permanent ald 
for the Mexican Episcopal Church. The bishops of Meath, 
Down, Cork and Cashel bave encouraged his efforts, and suc- 
cessful meetings bave been held in benalf of his mission. 

—Dr. Ryle, the new Episcopal Bishop of Liverpool, in the 
course of his reply to an address of welcome presented on 
his installation by the Nonconformists of the town, said: 
* No one feels more than I do that England owes a great debt 
to the Protestant Nonconformists, and I hope their good ser- 
vices will never be forgotten.” 

—Ten missionaries of the American Board were recently 
together in San Francisco on their way to China and Japan. 
Two on their way back from China were also in the city; 
making twelve missionaries of the Board. One Baptist, two 
Presbyterian, and two of the Episcopal Church were also on 
their way to the far Eas", making seventeen in all. 

—The interpretation of providences is always perilous. An 
English Low Churchman discovers in the recent deaths of 
several clergymen of his party an indication that ** God has 
a controversy with the evangelical section of the Church of 
England.” One of the speciui sins of the party, he thinks, is 
that it has entered upon the “ downward path of compromise’ * 
with advanced High Churchmen. 


—Ween a Welsh minister speaks on political topics be 
speaks plainly. Atarecent Baptist meeting in Cardiff the 
president, the Rev. R. Jones, of Lianllyfin, remarked: “ As 
for the Tories, they had always been bitter enemies of the 
Baptists ; they stooped to the most execrable of arts and tac- 
tics to damage and destroy them. He had said at Pwiheli, 
and he would repeat there, that :f he ever attended an execu- 
tion it would be when a Baptist was bung for voting fora 
Tory !” 

—The Society of Friends in England has excited an earnest 
discussion among its members by the introduction of singing 
in some of its general meetings. ‘The practice was attacked 
and defended at the recent London Yearly meeting, and al- 
though the conservative element inclined the meeting to the 
view that siient meditation and animated preaching were 
sufficient to secure the operation of the Holy Spirit, there 
were still to be found many who declared their belief in the 
power of songs of praise, 
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ISAAC’S PROSPERITY.' 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

HE story of Isaac is a very simple and a very pro- 

saic one. At the first reading of the story one 
almost wonders why it was recorded at all. There is 
not a romantic episode in it; even his courtship is 
conducted by proxy. The whole story of his life can 
be compressed in a single brief paragraph. He was 
born in Abraham’s old age, the only son of Abraham’s 
first wife, Sarah; in his fortieth year he married his 
cousin-Rebekah, selected for him by Abraham’s faith- 
ful servant—or perhaps it should be said by the prov- 
idence of God through the servant’s fidelity and pious 
wisdom. He lived with her a faithful and affectionate 
husband, she his only wife. In his sixtieth year twins 
were born to him—Jacob and Esau. Fifteen years 
later his father died and was buried. He lived a no- 
madic life like his father, and was prospered abundant- 
ly. Once he was driven into the land of the Philis- 
tines by a famine, and imitated the stratagem of his 
father Abraham, giving out that his wife was his sis- 
ter lest the Philistines kill him and take her. Twice 
his servants were driven away from the wells they had 
dug; he surrendered them without & quarrel; won a 
victory over his foes by the “ irresistible might” of 
meekness; and by his placable disposition and re- 
markable prosperity so impressed them that the Phil- 
istine king sought him out and made a covenant of 
peace with him. At last, in the hundred and eightieth 
year of his age, he died, and was buried in the cave of 
Machpelah. This is the whole record. He is born, 
married, brings up children, accumulates property, 
dies. Birth, marriage, fatherhood, business, death— 
this is the summary of his uneventful life. 

But this is the summary of most lives. Few are the 
men who are called by the providence of God to an 
exile life like that of Abraham, or one of transition 
from the prison to the palace like that of Joseph, or 
one of leadership like that of Moses. Most lives are 
plain and, in a sense, prosaic. He was born, married, 
brought up children, carried on business, died—that is 
the biography, and the entire biography, of the greater 
portion of the human race. It is not without a reason 
that this life, so commonplace, so prosaic, is inter- 
jected between the more striking and stirring lives of 
Abraham and Jacob; not without comfort to us all, 
whose lives are uneventful, and commonplace, and 
prosaic, that in‘the constantly repeated phrase, ‘‘ the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,” the Bible re- 
minds us that he is as truly the God of the common as 
of the heroic and eventful life. 

The contrast between the religious life of Isaac and 
his father, Abraham, is itself instructive. Abraham, 
brought up ina land of idolatry, was called of God to 
leave his home and kinsfolk and become a pilgrim and 
a stranger in a strange land. A hard struggle was 
imposed upon him; a definite decision was required of 
him; a heavy cross was assumed by him; and, in his 
after experience of alternate depression and exaltation, 
God again and again appeared to him with consolation 
and with promise. His life, from his first voluntary 
act of exile after the death of his father down to the 
offering of Isaac to his God on Mount Moriah, was 
full of struggle. He never could have forgotten the 
conflict between duty and natural ties in the land of 
his nativity, the hour when the choice was made, and the 
bitterness of parting from his old-time home; and the 
cross of exile which he carried all his life made his 
whole experience of godliness rich as only sorrow 
cheerfully borne can enrich the soul. All this was lack- 
ing in Isaac’s life. He was born heir to a wandering 
life; never knew any other from the hour of birth in 
his mother’s tent. He never knew the worship of the 
Chaldean gods, and never experienced the intellectual 
struggle between traditional beliefs and a living faith ; 
he never was called on to choose between irreligious 
ease and a consecrated exile; he never could fix on 
the hour when he chose Jehovah to be his God; he 
never knew any other God from his earliest infancy ; 
never knew what it was to take up a cross and bear it 
for conscience’ sake, save as the common experiences 
of domestic and business life brought each its own 
petty cross to be borne to-day and forgotten to-morrow. 
And in after life he knew nothing of the struggles 


which belonged at once to the character and the life of | 


Abraham. His name, Isaac (laughter), indicates at 
once the sunniness of his life and of his disposition. 
There are Abrahams and Isaacs in modern life. 
There are men who have been called upon by God to 
some momentous and definite decision that has shaped 
all their subsequent life; men who can never forget 


the solefnn and almost awful joyfulness that gave a |. 


Sinai-like character to the day when they resolved to 
follow whithersoeyer God should lead them, and whose 
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after life, partaking of the character of this, their 
spiritual birth, has been characterized by transitions 
of experience, by dark nights and bright day dawns; 
now by the horror of great darkness falling upon them, 
now by a jubilant experience of the promise almost 
audibly heard of God, ‘‘I am thy shield and thy ex, 
ceeding great reward.” There are other men born 
like Isaac in the land of promise, nurtured from the 
cradle in the consciousness that they are pilgrims and 
strangers, never having to choose between God and 
the gods because never thinking of anything else 
except allegiance to their heavenly Father, knowing no 
other crosses than the petty crosses of daily experi- 
ence, neyer able to designate any day of decision, whose 
life consists in birth, marriage, fatherhood, business and 
death, and to whom religion consists simply in doing, 
day by day, the duty which each day brings with it, 
and bearing, day by day, the burden which each day 
lays upon them. Such needlessly distress themselves 
by looking for Abraham’s experiences. If your life be 
that of Isaac, be contented with Isaac’s religious ex- 
perience. What was that? There were no crises in 
his life; no sudden decisions; no marked conversion; 
no soul struggles; no heavy crosses: no exalted 
visions. But: 

1. He was an obedient son. Two incidents in his 
life indicate how thoroughly he yielded himself in 
reverence to his father’s will and wisdom. When 
Abraham prepared to sacrifice him he seemingly / 
yielded without a struggle. The father was ad- 
vanced in years; the son was in the strength of his 
earliest manhood; but he suffered himself to be bound 
and laid upon the altar to receive the knife. The faith 
of Abraham is often emphasized; I think the faith of 
Isaac was quite as wonderful in its way, for no vision 
and no voice are recorded to have cheered him. When 
the time for marriage came he did not merely leave the 
choice of a wife in his father’s hands, that was oriental 
custom; he submitted it to the one whom his father 
selected to choose for him. With no such life-educa- 
tion to nurture in him an abhorrence of the women of 
the Canaanites among whom they dwelt, he yielded to 
his father’s purpose, that his wife should be chosen 
of his father’s kindred and from his father’s country. 
I hardly think the Bible contains a more marked illus- 
tration of the true honoring of father and mother than 
is afforded by the life of Isaac. 

2. He was a faithful husband. The Episcopal mar- 
riage service has wisely selected Isaac and Rebekah as 
a type of figelity in the marriage relation.' At atime 
when polygamy was well-nigh universal Isaac remained 
through his whole life faithful to the one wife, faithful 
to the conception of marriage as God ordained it in| 
Eden and as Christ interpreted it in Perea.2 Nor was 
this because he had no temptation. The greatest dis- 
appointment that can befall an Eastern husband is to 
be childless; to the present day it is counted a curse 
of God. After ten years’ waiting in the promised land 
for an heir Abraham took a second wife, that he 
might have a son; but Isaac waited twenty years, 
faithful to his wife though no child was given her. 

3. He brought up children. Of that bringing up we 
get little glimpses in the sacred narrative, enough to 
make us sure that his sons loved and reverenced him, 
and that they were taught by him to reverence Je- 
hovah.* We are all ambitious to do some great things 
for ourselves or for humanity; and the books, the 
orators and even the ministers set before us the ser- 
vices of patriots and prophets and martyrs, services 
rendered in the field or the pulpit, by battle or speech - 
or death, as worthy of our emulation. But the Bible 
lays larger stress than we are wont to do upon the 
honorable service he renders who marries and brings 
up a family of children that grow to bea service and 
an honor to the community. Religious service as well 
as charity begins at home; and sometimes it would be 
well if it ended there, if the father and mother put a 
higher estimate on the value of this commonplace ser- 
vice of making a Christian home, and out of it sending 
forth Christian men and women. Ifevery man fed his 
own children there would be no need of poor-houses ; 
if every man trained his own children there would be 
no need of reformatories. The home school and the 
home church are before any other. 

4. For the rest, we may say of Isaac’s life that 
he was ‘‘not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” He cultivated the ground, sowed 
the seed, and received an hundred-fold; had abundant 
flocks and herds; by his prudence and industry and 





1“ Send thy blessing upon these thy servants; that as Isaac 
and Rebekah lived faithfully together, so these persons may 
surely perform and keep the vow betwixt tnem made; and 
may now remain in perfect love ard peace together.”’ 


2 Matt. xix., 4-6; Mark x., 6-8. 


% Tae longing for the father’s blessing, and the tears of 
Esau when he found it had been bestowed on Jacob, and 
Isaac’s Own emotion, all show strong affection between 
father and sons; and the whole scene shows the value which 
they had been taught to put on God’s blessing. Gen. xxvii. 





See also xxviii., 1-4, 13, 20-23. 


forehandedness accumulated such store as to excite 
first the envy of the Philistines, then their desire for 
an alliance with him. Yet he was not covetous, nor 
grasping, nor contentious, nor given over to mere 
worldly accumulation. Twice when his servants had 
digged wells for his flocks, and the Philistines claimed 
them, he surrendered the wells rather than quarrel. 
And his peaceableness won at last the victory which 
persevering peacefulness almost always wins. His 
prosperity he attributed to Jehovah. He acknowl- 
edged him as his God before the pagans, and conducted 
publie worship of his God; and he was so recognized 
as a child of Jehovah that even the pagan Philistines 
honored his God in honoring him.' Indeed, I think it 
may be said the life of Isaac is the best illustration the 
Bible contains of the 12th chapter of Romans, and 
Isaac himself the best patriarchal type of what I may 
call the Quaker character—simple, unostentatious, in- 
dustrious, peaceable, contented; an historic illustra- 
tion of that godliness with contentment—i. e., with 
self-containment—which makes a quiet life and is 
great gain not only to him who possesses but also to 
all who come in contact with him. 

So, if I have read Isaac’s life aright, quiet, prosaic, 
commonplace, unromantic, unheroic as it was, it has 
a lesson of inspiration to us all; for most of us must 
lead such lives, and find our religious experience in obe- 
dience in childhood, fidelity in marriage, a devout love 
in fatherhood, application and diligence in business, 
peacemaking among quarrelsome and contentious men, 
and God-fearing always. He who is thus a son, a hus- 
band, a workman, a neighbor and a worshiper is a 
true child of God, though he has never known Abra- 
ham’s conversion nor Abraham’s cross-bearing, nor 
Abraham’s spiritual struggles and spiritual victories. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. — Prosperity should make us 
grateful instead of proud. 

1st. To talk about increase of property. 

Let the teacher bring into the class a sheaf of 
wheat, or a handful of corn, and engage the children 
in conversation about the sixty, ninety and an hundred 
fold rate in which grain increases that is planted in 
the ground. Read God’s promises about the harvest. 
See Gen. viii., 22. Lead the children to talk for a few 
moments about the wealth of farmers consisting i 
the abundance which their crops yield. : 

2d. To teach that God blessed Isaac with prosperity. 

Introduce Isaac as a farmer whose fields the Lord 
blessed, causing them to yield an hundred fold. Tell 
also about the things which came to him by inherit- 
ance—flocks, herds and wells of water. Let the chil- 
dren know that Isaac was the same person who was 
once about to be offered as a sacrifice to the Lord by 
his father Abraham. If the teacher is keeping a scrap 
book, or portfolio of pictures, and has pictures of 
flocks, and herds, and Oriental wells, it would add 
much to the interest of the lesson to show them. 
Teach that wells were a great possession in the land 
where Isaac lived, because water was very scarce. 

3d. To teach how peacefully and gratefully Isaac 
held his great possessions. 

Let the teacher refer to the feeling of envy which is 
often felt toward those who are rich, and then tell the 
story of Isaac’s trials with the envious Philistines. 
As the teacher tells the story, or reads it from the 
Bible, let the children count how many times Isaac 
was obliged, as a peacemaker (Matt. v., 9), to dig 
other wells and remove his home. Teach how at 
length he found a place where he could stay, and there 
he built an altar, and called the place by a name which 
showed his thankfulness to God. 

4th. To contrast with Isaac’s good use of what God 
gave him, the wrong use others have made of pros- 
perity. 

Tell briefly of how the drunkards of Ephraim abused 
God’s blessing of grapes (Isaiah, chap. xxviii.) ; of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s pride and fall (Dan. iv., 29-37); of 
the foolish rich man (Luke xii., 16-20). 

5th. Teach the children that everything they have 
comes from God, and that they should be peaceful and 
grateful as Isaac was. 

Let the teacher make a list of these blessings on the 
blackboard as they are named by herself and the chil- 
dren themselves. 








—The sweetest comforts of this life are but like treas- 
ures of snow; do but take a handful of snow, and crush 
it with your hand, and it will melt away presently ; 
but if you let it lie upon the ground, it will continue 
for some time. And so it is with the contentments of 
this world. If you grasp them in your hands and lay 
them too near your heart, they will quickly melt and 
vanish away; but if you will not lay them too close to 
your heart they will abide longer with you. 





1Gen. xxvi., 12, 20-22, 24, 28. 
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HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
By H. E. ScuDDER. 


WE suspect that a good many readers of The 
Christian Union could recover the larger part of 
‘‘Hints for Home Reading” from their scrap-books, 
where the successive papers which form the handy- 
book were secured from the ravages which befall even 
an excellent religious weekly. Theirappreciation of the 
permanent value of the Hints is confirmed by this re- 
publication in book form; indeed, a supplementary 
paper on the formation of a library might well consist 
of nine words: For your first book buy ‘“ Hints for 
Home Reading.” In saying this it is not proposed to 
set an extravagant value on this useful handy-book, 
bnt to emphasize the importance of a distinct and intel- 
ligent conception of what a book is and what it may 
do. Each one of the writers in this volume approaches 
the subject not merely as a bookish man but as one 
familiar with the wants and difficulties of the average 
reader, and each clearly perceives that no adviser, how- 
ever wise, can do the reader’s thinking for him. Hence 
there is a concentration of these several attacks upon 
the ingenuous youth; they all aim at making him 
choose his own reading, only offering him helps as to 
that choice. 

Indeed, the reader who has already made himself ac- 
quainted with the separate chapters as they appeared 
will be wise if he buys the completed book and reads it 
at a sitting. He will be surprised and ashamed. We 
can fancy such a one crying: Is there all this world of 
delight and profit at my very door, and I have been too 
careless and low-lived to enter it! One is in a little 
whirl of amazement as books and methods of reading 
are suggested to him which presume upon a passion 
for reading and an eternity of leisure, and yet, as his 
reason returns, he will discover that the purpose of all 
these writers is the same; to stimulate one to the best 
use of whatever is at his command, and to impress up- 
on him the essential value of results, the indifference 
of methods. Work, and not play, concentration, and 
not dissipation, a love for noble literature—these are 
demanded by all the writers who gather here about the 
young reader. 

The secret of this harmony is in the almost unspoken 
final end of all reading which evidently lies in the mind 
of each writer, and that end is—character. The hints 
for home reading suppose a home, and the personal 
character and relation which constitute home life. 
Neither the public library nor the public school in its 
best influence overlooks this fundamental point, and it 
is quite certain that each of these ten writers, if ap- 
pealed to for a final reason for his advice, would 
answer substantially that reading the best books in the 
best way would go far toward making good men and 
good women. 

The eagerness of spirit which possesses the various 
contents of this book is a part of that conviction felt 
by so many that an immense effort is needed to rescue 
young men and women from the perils to which they 
are subjected by the adversary in the shape of bad 
books. The ‘‘ Hints” is one of the signs of the times; 
the effort to connect the public schools with the 
public library is another; so is the experiment of in- 
troducing classic literature in the place of scrappy 
reading books in our schools; so is the multiplication 
of cheap editions of standard works. In offering uni- 
versa: education and improving the power of the press 
we have let the Afrite out of the bottle, and we cannot 
crowd him back again; we would fain transform him 
into a good genie. How inevitably every boy and 
girl is making the choice of Hercules through the 
medium of books! No wonder that when a divine, an 
editor, a schooimaster or a librarian is called upon to 
give advice upon books to the young his first feeling 
is one almost of despair, his next one of enthusiasm, as. 
he thinks of the possible effect upon character, and he 
almost stutters out his eager sentences. 

It is always possible to add a hint to a collection of 
hints, and in the intimate connection which the whole 
subject has with popular education it may not be ir- 
relevant to point out the admirable opportunity which 
exists in our schools for the encouragement of the 
formation of private libraries. Mr. Cook has told us 
in one of his chapters how his library began by the 
purchase of an abandoned school library. It will not 
be surprising if a generation hence more than one 
lover of books will trace the beginning of his own 
private library to a book which he was obliged to buy 


1 Hints for Home Reading ; a series of chapters on books and 
tbeir use. By Charles Dudley Warner, M. F. Sweetser, F. B. 
Perkins, Cyrus Hamlin, Hamilton W. Mabie, Edward Everett 
Hale, Joseph Cook, Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. 
With an Introduction bv Lyman Abbott. With which is in- 
cluded a new and revised edition of Suggestions for Libraries, 
by George Palmer Putnam, together with priced lists of sug- 
gested selections of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 volumes of the most 
desirable and important books. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Bons, 1880. 





for school use. The ordinary text-books scarcely have 
a charm which renders them a nucleus for libraries, 
but there is coming slowly into use in the upper classes 
of schools a higher order of books—anthologies, or 
choice editions of classic authors, annotated and illus- 
trated—which have the external air and grace of good 
literature and not the forbidding aspect ofschool books. 
Such books may well form the beginnings of libraries, 
and if one can divert a boy’s passion for collecting 
something or other into the channel of literature, the 
sirens will be apt to sing to ears well stopped. 

There is one adviser omitted from this circle—the 
teacher who repeats the adage of the man of one book. 
He would have been a little out of place, not so much 
among the authors of the handy-book as among the 
readers who do not seek that special advice. Yet there 
is one aspect of the subject which would have repaid 
attention; a few words to the ingenuous reader of the 
Bible. Perhaps there are too many hints to be had 
easily upon this topic, but when one is discussing home 
reading how wisely one might suggest that the great 
Book fails to be read by most except at a distance. 
Suppose it a book in one’s library and not only on his 
centre table! 


The Early Life and Public Career of James A. Garfield. 
By James 8S. Brisbin. (Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros.) 
The Life of Gen. James A. Garfield. By J. M. Bundy. 
(A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) The Republican Text-Book for the 
Campaign of 1880. A Full History of General James A. 
Garfield’s Public Life, with other Political Information. 
By B. A. Hinsdale. (D. Appleton & Co.) The Life of 
James A. Garfield. By Edmund Kirke. (Harper & Bros.) 
Of the campaign lives of Gen. Garfield issued thus far the 
first of these is perhaps the most popular in style and treat- 
ment. It is full of interesting anecdotes, told with consid- 
erable pictorial effect. Gen. Garfield’s life, unlike the 
lives of a good many American public men, is rich in inci- 
dent, and points a good many morals with very little trou- 
ble to his biographer. Gen. Brisbin has handled his mate- 
rials with reference to making a readable book of them, 
and has certainly succeeded. Major Bundy’s work has 
the merit of brevity, clearness and considerable literary 
skill. His familiarity with politics and his large acquaint- 
ance with political leaders stand him in good stead in the 
preparation of a work of this kind; and although campaign 
biographies are seldom satisfactory from a literary point 
of view, Major Bundy’s production may be regarded as 
possessing many excellent qualities. He discusses Gen- 
eral Gartield in his various relations as teacher, sol- 
dier, lawyer and statesman, introducing extracts from 
his speeches and addresses, and succeeds in conveying 
a very distinct impression of the man whose career he 
describes. Perhaps none of Gen. Garfield's biographers 
was so well qualified to describe his character and inter- 
pret his spirit as Pres. Hinsdale, of Hiram College, his 
successor at the head of that institution and his intimate 
friend. ‘‘ The Republican Text-book,” is the most valuable 
campaign document that has so far been issued. The life 
of Gen. Garfield is full, clear and exceedingly well-written, 
while the rest of the volume is devoted to generous selec- 
tions from his speeches on all points so comprehensively 
made as to enable one to gain a very clear idea of his posi- 
tion on all leading questions. It contains also a very full 
examination of the two charges against Gen. Garfield, the 
platforms of both parties and various other entertaining 
matter. The last named biography, by Mr. James R. Gil- 
more, better known as ‘‘Edmund Kirke,” has the advantage 
of having lain long in the author’s mind and been ripened 
rather than forced into form for publication by the presi- 
dential nomination. Mr. Gilmore long ago formed a great 
admiration for Gen. Garfield and resolved to write his 
life. He gathered materials for that purpose, was twice 
on the point of giving them to the public and twice dis- 
suaded by the judgment of President Hopkins of Williams 
College. On the nomination of Gen. Garfield, however, 
he recognized that the hour for publication had come, and 
this biography is the fruit of his long study of the subject. 
It is full, clear and effective in its treatment of all topics 
of general interest, and will be found, perhaps, the most 
readable of the campaign Lives. 

Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., with additions by Prof. H. B. 
Hackett. (Henry A. Sumner & Co., Chicago.) The 
studies of specialties during the last half century have 
added greatly to our ability to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Geographical explorations, disinterred 
cities, deciphered inscriptions, have given their fruits to 
Biblical interpretation. Prof. Rawlinson has long been an 
authority on matters relating to the old Asiatic monar- 
chies, and this volume, first published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, has already passed 
through several editions, and its republication in this coun- 
try with Prof. Hackett’s additions puts the results of 
ripest scholarship within the reach of all. The testimony 
of fact lying outside the Bible is givenin separate chap- 
ters tothe Pentateuch, the historical books, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. The results of the inquiry are 
‘that there is very little contradiction between the sacred 
and the profane” and a “‘large amount of minute agree- 
ment.” An appendix contains the Assyrian story of the 
Flood, and an account of the discovery and a translation 
of the text of the Moabite stone. 

Thomas Moore: His Life and Works. By Andrew 
James Symington. (Harper & Brothers.) The demand 
for biographical sketches of literary men is apparently 
inexhaustible, if the rapidity with which they are sent out 
by the press is any criterion. It is an indication of a 





healthy taste, however, and by stimulating interest in the 
character and career of the best writers ought to widen 
the circle of those who care for the best books. Moore was 
not a great poet, but for certain things he is pre-eminent; 
and, above all, he is the favorite poet of an impressionable 
and gifted race. Mr. Symington has not succeeded so well 
with Moore as with Lover. His materials are less skillful- 
ly blended, and the principal fault of this biography is that 
the narrative shows its joints on almost every page; never- 
theless, as a compact and entirely trustworthy account of 
Moore’s life, and as illustrating, by very full selections 
from his works, the characteristic features of his genius, 
it deserves careful reading and bas substantial value. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With Illustrations. By Horace E. 
Scudder. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The Bodley Books 
have already become a juvenile classic, and the simple 
announcement of another volume by the author of ‘‘ The 
Boileys Afoot,” etc., will be sufficient to arouse the inter- 
est and excite the anticipations of our juvenile readers. 
The basis of the book is a series of letters from Mr. Bodley 
in Europe to his family at home, on which are founded 
home conversations, and by aid of the letters and the con- 
versations the chiidren not only make something of a Eu- 
ropean tour but also learn not a little of European bistory 
and customs. Intermixed with the foreigu travels are 
some domestic tours by the children themselves. The 
illustrations are numerous and good. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Jules Verne has made his $250,000. 

—John Bright’s pocket companion is a copy of Milton's 
‘* Paradise Lost.” 

—John Russell Young has already made $30,000 out of 
his ‘‘ Around the World with General Grant.” 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are getting out a new and 
sumptuous edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

—The National Library at Paris contains 2,000,000 
printed books and 150,000 manuscripts. And still they 
come. 

—A catalogue in Latin of the 2,176 Hebrew MSS. in the 
library of the University of Turin has been prepared by 
Signor Peyron. 

—The ‘‘ Athenzeum” says that Prof. Kuenen, the famous 
Dutch theologian, may be selected to deliver the Hibbert 
Lectures ia 1882. 

—Mr. William F. Clay, of Camden, N. J., owns a copy 
of the Bible printed in 1558. This must be one of the old- 
est printed Bibles in this country. 

—Two of the most inviting houses at Nahant are those 
of Henry James, Sen., and Henry Cabot Lodge, both of 
them known in the world of literature. 

—Dr. Schaff gives it as his opinion that the new version 
of the Bible will resemble the old so closely that the mass 
of people will never know the difference. 

—An edition de luxe of George Eliot's ‘* Romola”’ is in 
preparation in England, the features of which will be the 
finest paper and numerous full page illustrations. 

—The Burns statue at Dundee is to be dedicated the 
third Saturday in the month. A duplicate of it, intended 
for erection in New York, will be shipped soon after. 

—Mr. Tennyson is said to have expressed himself sur- 
prised at the general excellence of the current poetry of 
the day. Soare we, when we consider who writes some 
of it. 

—We want to see Mr. Samuel Phillips Day’s “ Life and 
Society in America,” so as to find out how many lies he 
has told about the land we hold dear. Who will send us 
a copy? 

—Mr. Parkman has had access, in the preparation of the 
forthcoming volume in his historical series, to the letters 
of Montcalm to his wife, now belonging to the present 
Marquis de Montcalm. 

—Bret Harte was offered $1,000 by a Paris paper for a 
story, but he was dilatory in sending it in, and the manu- 
script was returned to him with the word that he might 
use it for gun-wadding. 

—There is a great insufficiency of seats in the reading 
room of the British Museum, and the question is whether 
to increase the number of seats or to reduce the number 
of readers. Many of the latter are ‘“‘ bummers.” 

—Provost & Co. of London are publishing a “ Library 
of Romance’’ iu weekly numbers at a penny each, the 
character of which may be inferred from the fact that 
two of the most recent issues are Dumas’s ‘* Pascal Bruno’’ 
and ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers.” 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son have hit upon a capital idea 
in the shape of a series of popular biographies of the 
‘“*Heroes of the Christian Church.” Wilberforce, Dod- 
dridge and Henry Martyn are announced for early publi- 
cation, and will be followed by others, 

—Raphael Tuck, the fine art publisher of London, fol- 
lowing the lead of Prang & Co. of Boston, has offered 
prizes amounting in the aggregate to £500 for the best de- 
signs for Christmas and New Year’s cards. Mr. Boughton 
is among the judges. The designs are to be exhibited dur- 
ing October next. 

—Among recent treasures acquired by Chetham’s Li- 
brary at Manchester, England, is a copy of the “Moyen de 
Parvenir,” which formerly belonged to Lawrence Sterne, 
of the edition quaintly imprinted, ‘‘ A——, 100070057,” an 
old way of giving the date. This copy also once belonged 
to Richard Heber, and a memorandum in it in Sterne’s 
handwriting testifies that he bought it in Paris. 

—Mr. Edwin Waugh, the English writer, is to be honored 
by the publication of a new and uniform edition of his 
works in ten volumes, illustrated with a portrait of bhim- 
self and with engravings from drawings made by a great 
number of artists. The works include sketches of Lan- 
cashire scenery and life, of the lake country, of rambles in 
other parts of England, Ireland, and up the Rhine, and of 
poems and songs. 
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THE ART OF CONVERSA- 
TION. 


In Swift’s admirable ‘“ Hints Towards 
an Essay on Conversation,’ he says that 
he was prompted to write on the subject 
by mere indignation at the current neg- 
lect and abuse of so useful and innocent 
a pleasure. And we can see from the 
list of common errors that he has drawn 
up with so much care that conversation 
in his day suffered from much the same 
shortcomings that it does in ours. As 
the first step toward the revival of the 
art we cannot do better than give ashort 
abstract of this list of common errors. 

There is, first, talking too much, the 
commonest fault of all; the greatest 
offender in this respect being the sober, 
deliberate talker, who abounds in unim- 
portant details. Then comes talking of 
one’s self, generally taking the form 
either of self-praise or else of seif-de- 
preciation—boti with the same object— 
the latter being what we call familiarly 
fishiag for compliments. Then there 
comes the tiresome egotism of persons 
who have been at the same school or 
college together, and who condemn the 
rest of the company to silence whilst 
they are refresniug each other’s memory 
** with the arch tricks and passages of 
themselves and their comrades.” Then 
is held up to ridicule the *‘ great officer 
of the army,” who listens to everything 
with silent contempt until he thinks the 
time bas come for deciding tue matter 
inashort dogmatical way, after which 
he again relapses into ill-tempered 
silence. Then Swift lashes the profes- 
sional wits: “it is a torment to the 
hearers as much as to themselves to see 
them-upon the rack for invention, and 
in perpetual coustraint witb so little 
success.” And he goes on tosay that the 
worst couversation that be ever heard 
in bis life was that at Wills’s Coffee House, 
where the wits used to assemble. We 
think we may congratulate ourselves 
that this class 1s now practically extinct. 
The professional buffoon is next put in 
his proper place—that is, in large gather- 
ings of fashionable people who cannot 
talk themselves and want some one to 
amuse them; but anywhere else he is 
insufferable. The next error is pedantry, 
which Swiit defines as obiruding our 
own knowledge where it is not wanted, 
so that women are guilty of it 
‘**when they are Over-copious on the 
subject of their petticoats” as much 
as even philosophers and divines 
when on their own hobbies. _ Ill- 
natured repartee is another common 
fault, a perversion of old-fashioned rail- 
lery, which is defined as saying ‘‘some. 
thing that at first appeared a reproach 
or reflection, but, by some turn of wit 
unexpected aud surprising,ended always 
in a compliment, aud to the advantage 
of the person it was addressed to.” This 
art is now so completely extinct that 
one is inclined to doubt if it ever exist- 
ed. Then there are the kindred faults of 
interruptiug others aud not bearing to 
be interrupted one’s self; a variety of 
which is practiced by those people who 
are too polite to interrupt but never pay 
the least atiention to what others are 
saying. 

The question of story-telling is rather 
anice one. Swilt regards it as not alto-' 
gether a contemptible talent, ‘“‘consider- 
ing how low couversation now runs 
amongst us;” but hejustly remarks that 
the story-teiler should change his com- 
pany very often, **that he may not dis- 
cover the weakness of his fund.” And, 
indeed, this is the melancholy part of 
the story-teller’s life, that, however 
agreeable he may be as an acquaintance, 
no man in his senses will consent to be- 
come intimate with bim and stand 
the fire of his eternal repetitions. We 
believe be lever mMarries—even a 
wowan’s devotion has limits. Such 
are the piifails that, according to 
Swift, beset the art of conversation; 
aud his remarks apply with undimin- 
ished force to us. The list, although a 
jong one, is still not exhaustive, as we 
find in Cowper some new classes of talk- 
spoilers. Such are the grimacers, who 
“assent wito a shrug and contradict 
with a twisting of the neck, are angry 
with a wry mouth and pleased iu a caper 
or minuet step;” the emphatical, ** who 
ram down every syllable with excessive 
vyehemence and energy;’’ the half- 


awearers, ‘‘who split and mince and 


fritter their oaths into gadsbut, adsfish 
and demme;” and “those who nick- 
name God’s creatures, and calla man a 
cabbage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd 
fish, and an unaccountable muskin.” 
—([Saturday Review. 
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T. Mead. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“He giveth Songs.” By Jay, Hamilton and 
others. 

* Queer Pets at Marcy’s.” 
Miller. 


By Olive T. 


MACMILLAN & Co. 
* A short history of the Norman Conquest.” 
By Edward A. Freeman. 
“The Minor Arts.” By Charles G. Leland. 
SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
“Sketches of Army Life in Russia.” By F. 
V. Greene. 
“ A Jolly Fellowship.” By F. R. Stockton. 
“Gleanings from a Literary Life.” By F. 
Bowen, L.L.D. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 
**Cbrist and His Religion.”’ By the Rev. 
John Reid. 
* Christie’s Old Organ.” 
ton. 


By Mrs. O. F. Wal- 


G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons. 

“ The Worst Boy in Town.” By the author 
of Helen’s Babies. 

* Hints for Home Reading.” 

HARPER & Bros. 

“English Men of Letters,” (Byron). 
Jobn Nichol. 

“ History of the English People.’ By J. R. 
Greene, M. A. 

* Methods of Teaching.” By John Swett. 

“A Memoir of the Rey. Sydney Smith.” By 
Lady Holland. 

JAS. MILLER. 

“Indirect Testimony of History to the 
genuiness of the Gospels.” By F. Huidekoper. 

MAGAZINES.—Contemporary Review, The 
Oriental and Biblical Journal, Appieton’s 
Journal, Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Monthly, 
Science for All, (8 parts, 16,17, 18), The Maga 
zine of Art, Lippiucott’s, Scribner's, Nine- 
teenth Century, North American Review, 
The Catholic Worid. 

Music.—* Sweet Little Annie,’ G. Willig & 
Co. “We bave met, loved, and parted,” 
“With Hancock Union Liberty,” ‘ Valley 
Waltz,” O. Ditson & Co. “ Heari’s Ease,” 
“ Garfield’s at the Front,’’ C. H. Ditson. 


By 





THE MONTHLIES. 


Asa rule, October is so aggressively beauti- 
ful that our magazine writers usually take 
large account of it, but this month the maga- 
zines hardly seem to have their usual quota 
of seasonable prose and poetry. The Atlantic 
bas a charming story by Constance Fenimore 
Woolsoo, entitled “A Fiorentine Experi- 
ment,” in which ber delicate literary skill 








preserves very perfectly the charm of that 


most beautiful of Italian cities while it de- 
velopsa very unusual and fascinating plot. 
Richard Grant White, whose studies of Eng- 
lish life have been among the best literature 
furnished by the magazines during the last 
year, under the title of ‘A National Vice” 
says some very pungent and striking things 
about the prevalence of drinking habits in 
England. W.H. Bishop ccntributes a char- 
ming sketch under the noncommiital ti'le of 
“Deodand.” The poetry of the number is 
unusually good. Whittier tells an old story 
and draws av old moral in very simple and 
beautiful fashion from the childish words of 
“Tbe Minister’s Daughter;’’ I. Oppenheim 
contributes a suggestive reverie eutitled “A 
House of Dreams on a Woody Hill,” while 
Mr Aldrich, with that inimitable touch with 
which he has familiarized his readers, de- 
scribes a not uncommon experience under 
tne appropriate title of “Comedy.” There 
are the usual book notes and the Contributors’ 
Club.—Harper’s is rich as usual in illustra- 
tions, but contains no specially noticeable 
articies. Lucretia P. Hale writes on “ Art 
Needlework.” a subject in which Amevican 
women seem to have a growing interest. 
There is an interesting account of “John 
James Audubon,” by Thomas M. Brewer; 
Amelia E. Barr furnishes a pleasant 
sketch entitled *“‘A Komance of _ the 
Hebrides,”’ in which Prince Charies and 
Flora McDonald figure largely; **An Autumo 
Holiday,”’ by Sarah O. Jewett, is a charmingly 
written and charmingly illustrated sketcn of 
country life. A. A. Hayes, Jr., contributes an 
article which all Chicago wiil read with the 
greatest interest, entitled ** The Metropolis of 
the Prairies,’ profusely illustrated and full of 
interesting information regarding that grow 
ing and ambitious town. The poetry of the. 
number is furnished by John Tabb, Z. B. Gus- 
taf.on, Francis L. Mace and James._T. Fields. 
Scribner’s opens with a breezy description 
of “ Porpoise Shooting,” by Caarles C. Ward, 
in which the illustrations teli the story quite 
as vividly as the writer bimself. There is a 
second article on *“* Jean Francois Millet,’ the 
French artist, with reproductions of some of 
his best pictures. Sydney Lanier notes some 
of the indications and some of the results of 
progress in the South. Tbat section of New 
York visible especially from the West-side 
Elevated Railroad and familiarly known as 
“Sbanty-tuwn”’ is very picturesquely de- 
scribed by H. C. Bunner with the assistance of 
five or six artists. Samuel Parsons, Jr., whom 
our readers will recuguize as a frequent con- 
tributor to The Christian Union, furnishes an 
article on “Seaside Lawn Planting” witn iilus- 
trations by Gibson and otbers. The pcetry of 
the number is grouped together after the 
fashion of this magazine and is of very un- 
equal merit.—Lippincott’s, which seems to 
be competing with **Harper’s”’ in the mat- 
ter of descriptive articies and sketches of 
travel, contains a “Chapter on American Ex- 
ploration,” by William H. Rideing, und 
“Glimpses of Portugal and the Portuguese.” 
Mrs. Helen Campbell concludes her vivid 
* Studies in the Siums;”’ Dora R. Goodale fur- 
nisbes a poem, ** Under the Grass,’’ and there 
are other readable articles. 








FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The publishers make the following an- 
nouncements of new books for the season: 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


“ Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Works.”  Li- 
brary edition. 

“jlios.” By Dr. Schliemann. 

**Madame De Stael.”” By Dr. Stevens. 

Kinglake’s * Crimean War.’’ Volume lV. 


* The Life of Fox.” By G. O. Trevelyan. 

“Old Timesin the Coionies.” By C. C. Coffin. 

“ Ben-Hur.” By Lew Wailace. 

“The Boy Travelers in the Far East,” 
Il. 

“William Cullen Bryant.” By Andrew 
James Symington. 

“ Anecdotes of Public Men,” 
Forney. 

‘Pastoral Days” By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Tilustrated. 

“ A Centurg of Dishonor.” By H. H. 

* Wasbington Square.’ By Henry James,Jr. 

* History of the United States Navy.” By 
Benson J. Lossing. 

G. PUTNAM’S SONS. 

Spuyten- Duyvel Edition of Irving’s Works. 

12 volumes. 


Part 


By John W. 


* Unb. aten Tracks in Japan.” By Iiabelle 
Bird. 

* Holland and its People.”” By Edmondo De 
Amicis. 

“Portugal, Old and New.” By Oswald 
Crawfurd. 


Leslie Steven’s ** History of English Thought 
io the Eighteenth Century.” 

* Politics for Young Americans.” 
Nordhboff. 

“ History of American Politics.” 
ander Johnson. 

“Introduction to Political Esonomy.” 
A. L. P. erry. 

“Alphabet of Finance.’’ 
McAdam. 

In the New Plutarch Series, “ Haroun al 
Rascbid and Saracen Civilization,” and ** Vic- 
tor Emanuel and the Attainment of Italian 


By Coas. 
By Alex- 
By 


By Grabam 





Unity.” 


In the Handy-Book Series, “Hints for Home 

R ading.” 
ROBERTS Bros. 

“ Little Christian.’’ Illustrated. 

‘Jack and Gill.’’ By Louise M. Alcott. 

“Tne Guernsey Lily.’”’ By Susan Coolidge. 

** New Bedtime Stories,’’ By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. 

“Stories of the Sea Told by Sailors.” 
Edward Everett Hale. 

**Poems.” By Edward Arnold. 

“Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures.” By 
Laura Elizabeth Poor. 


By 


“Verses.” By Susan Coolidge. 
“Certain Men of Work.” By George M. 
Towle. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


“ American Painters.’’ New edition. 

Handy Volume Series, Auerbach’s “ For- 
esters.” 

“An Anecdotal History of the British Par- 
liament.”’ 

“ Young Ireland.” By Sir G. Duffy. 

“ History of Greece.” By T. T. Timayenis. 

CHAS. SCRIRNER’S SONS. 

“The Life of Charles Hodge, D.D.”’ 

‘The Great Navigator.” By Jules Verne. 

“The Boys’ King Arthur.” By Sidney 
Lanier. 

“The Apocrypha of the Old Testament.” 

* Christian Institutions.”” By Dean Stanley. 

**Memoirs of Prince Metterich.” Vols. 3 
and 4. 

“The Grandissimes.” By George W. Cable. 

“Gleanings from a Literary Life.” By 
Francis Bowen. 

**A Jolly Fellowship.” _By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 

EstEs & LAURIAT. 

“Zigzag Journeys in Classic Lands.”’ 

* Tne English Chatterbox Annual.” 

‘Five Mice in a Mouse Trap.” 

A new Life of Dickens. 

“A History of Painting in Italy.” 
iam Lubke. 

Dantzer’s “ Life of Goethe.” 

“Guizot in Private Life.” 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


* Heroes of the Christian Church.” A series 
of popular biographies: William Wilberforce, 
Henry Martyn, Philip Doddridge, to be 
ready in October. 

A new Series of Books for Young People. 

“Henry Boynton Smith; his Life and 
Work.” 

* The Approaching End of the World.” 
Henry Grattan Guinness. 

New edition of Charles Lamb. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 

“Ultima Toule.” By Longfellow. 

“The Iron Gate.” By Dr. Holmes. 

“XXXVI. Lyrics and XII. Sonnets.” 
Aldrich. 

“ Edgar A. Poe.” By E. C. Stedman. 

“Tne Globe.” By Hawthorne. 

A new volume of Poems by Lucy Larcom. 

Bret Harte’s Complete Poetical Works. 

‘Dramatic Poems.’”’ By Bayard Taylor. 

D. LotHrRoP & Co. 

“ Babyland for 1880.” 

* Little Folks’ Reader.” 

“ Child Lore.” 

“Christmas Morning.” 

“ Heart’s Content.” 
Bates. 

“History of India.” By Fannie Roper- 
Feudge. Edited by Arthur Gilman. 


By Wiil- 


By 


By 


By Mrs. Diaz. 
By Mrs. Ciara Doty 


“How we went Bird's-Nesting.” By Miss 
Harris. 
* New England Story Book.” By the most 


eminent New England authors. Large quarto. 

** Nursery Tiles.”’ A picture-book of outlines 
for children, in color, with water-color paints. 

*On the Tree-Top.” 

“ Our American Artists.” 

** Some Curious Schools.”’ 

Spare Moments Series. Consisting of four 
volumes; viz.: Vol. 1. From Dean Stanley; 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. Vol. 2. 
From George Macdonald; Introduction by 
James T. Fields. Vol. 3. From Gladstone ; 
Introduction by Gov. Long. Vol. 4. From 
Thomas Hughes; Introduction by James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

“Write Your Own Stories.’’ A quarto yvol- 
ume of suggestive pictures, opposite each of 
which ‘s a blank page for the child to write 
his own story. 

** Next Things.” 

** Roy’s Dory.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
USE 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


BY H. R. PALMER. 


In Your Classes and Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


By Pansy. 
By E. A. Rand. 

















Wide-swake Teachers assure us that Tae SoverzEIGN 
is the best of Mr. Patwer’s Music Books. 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street; 





* 
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INTERESTING 
Religious Reading. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y., 
Have Just Issued: 


I 


Dr, Bushnell’s Life. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 
Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3.v0. 


With 





The admirable biograpby of one of the fair- 
est specimens of American character and 
genius. . . . He was an athlete of com- 
manding egergy and illustrious performance. 
. . . Aradiant examp.e of personai excel- 
lence, combined with public virtues which 
form the spice and the baim of the common- 
weaitn.—[N. Y. Tribune. 


II. 
History of Congregationalism. 


The Congregationalism 6f the Last Three 
Hundred Years, as Seen in its Literature, 
with Special ref: rence to certain Recon- 
dite, Neglcted, or Disputed Passages. 
With a Bibliographical Appendix. fy 
HENRY MARTYN DEXTER. Large 8vo, 1082 
pages, Cloth, $6.00. 





A most valuable and important contribution 
to ecclesixstical ristory. It shows upon its 
face toe frui's of immense toil, painstakiug 
res‘arch. careful anootation of authorities, 
original investuwation and discovery, and the 
frank, clear, a: d faithful presen'ation of sucan 
trutb as the able bistorian bas gleaned in the 
booksand manuscripts to whicbd he bad access 
here and abroad, covering the last three cent- 
uries.—[N. Y. Observer. 


Til. 


Dr. Muhlenberg’s Life. 


Life and Work of Dr. Mublenberg. By ANNE 
AYRES. With Two Portraits on Steel. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.00. 





Itisa rare thing that aman of great force of 
characier, of intense activi'y, of extreme 
deiicacy of feeling, yet of absolute firmoess, 
finds a +s Ographer fully capavle of appreciat 
ing his vari: d exceilent and noble trai's, apd 
Cao depict toe man as he was. Sucn a bi- 
ograober, however, we vave in the authoress 
of the Lif of Dr. Muhlenberg, -[ Episcopal 
Regisier, Phila. 


Iv. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A Sketch of the Life, Character, and Methods 
of Work of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. By 4H. 
CLAY TRUMBULL, Editur of the ** Sunday- 
school Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 





Mr. Trumbull bas written in his own vigor- 
ous stvie th: life of bis old-time friend. ‘Tnis 
is, perbaps, the bvok, umong ull tbe issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-scnool work 
pa 7 ia tive years.—[Sunday-schooi Jour- 





Ge” HarPerR & BROTHERS will send any of 
the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, on reccipt of the 
price. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


($l. or $9. per 
dozen.) By 





The Welcome Chorus. 
W. S. TILDEN. 


Tais is a new and superior Hien Scnoot Sone Boox 
with advanced elements, and a great variety ot 
music, secular and sacred, to be sung in one, two or 
four parts. Mr. Tilaen’s previous works have been 
highly approved. 





Song Bells. (60 cts.) By L. 0. EMERSON. 


No more attractive Scuvo. Sone Boox has for a 
long time appeared. Itis not graded, and will dofor 
any class. Great variety of songs,subjects selected 
with great skill, and music is of the best. 


Introduce our new SapBata ScHooL Sone Book, 
WAHAIT« ROBES, (30cis.) at once to your Sunday 
School. No better book exists ! 


_—_— 


Books for Music Teachers for the Fall 
Campaign. Alt are good and practical 
Books. Do not tail to examine them. 


Emerson’s Voice of Worship, ($1), tor Singing 
Schools. 


Perkios’ Temple, ($1.), for Singing Schools. 

John.on’s New Method for Singing Classes, 
(6) cts.) 

Johuson’s Parlor Orgau Instruction Book, 
(3:.50.) 

N. &. Conservatory Method for Piano, ($3.) 

Also subscribe now for The Musical Record 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper witb all the news. 


GF" Any book sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSUN & UO., 843 B’dway,N. Y. 





ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
rOCKET-BOOK, illustraved with 670 engravings 
trom original desigus.Fourteenth Thousand. vised 
and Correcced. 1émo, 678 pages. Tack,Gilt Price. 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co,Phila. 


NEW BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Little Folks in Feathers and Fur.” 


QUEER PETS AT MARCY’S, 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Illustrated by J.C. mong, we 326 pages, illustrated, 





** Little Folks in Feathers and Fur” was one of the 
most successful books o! last year for children, and 
we take pleasure in ——— to the public this new 
and very en'ertaining book of stories of Natural 
History by the same author. 


SUNDAY FOR 1880. 


Beautifully illuminated board covers. About five 
hundred pense of read@ing for old and young, and over 
two hundred illustrations, $'.25; same, in elegant 
cloth, gilt edges, $2. : 

It should find its way into every tamily and 
Sunday-School. 


DICK CHEVELEY. 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES. 
A Capita) Book for Boys, by 
W. H.G. KINGSTON. 
Large 12mo. Many Iilustrations. $3.00. 











The Tribulations of a Chinaman. 
By JULES VERNE. 
Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. Illustrated by 
L. Benett. 


$2.50. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 


Considered in Eight Lectures, delivered before the 
University ot Oxford in the year 1879. By the 
Rev. Henry Wace, M. A., Professor of ecclesias 
tical History in King’s College, Londen. 8vo. 
$3.50. 

“*Itis a most valuable contribution to the theolog- 
ical literature of the age.”"—(The Churchman. 


“The book is not only a real help toward the con- 
firmation of taith, but also one which can hardly fail 
to quicken and deepen the reader’s spiritual life.”— 
(London Literary Churchman. 


HE G'VETH SONGS. 


A Collection of Religious Lyrics. By W- M. L. Jay, 
A. E. Hamilton. and others. With Illustrations 
by L. B. Humphrey. 16mo, gilt, $1.25. 

A companion to our edition of Faber’s Hymns. 


Large l2mo. 50 Illustrations. 











Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United-States. 


By the Rt. Rev. William White, D. D. Edited with 
Notes and a Sketch of the Origin and Progress ot 
the Colonial Church, by the Rev. B. F. DeCos'‘a. 
8vo, 530 pages, with Portrait of, Bishop White. 
Cloth, $4. 

This valuable work has long been out of print, 
and is now sent forthin a greatly improved form, 
with a Complete Index, in the confident expectation 
that it will continue to be regarded a treasury ot im- 
portant facts respecting the origin and formation of 
the American Church. 





Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON &CO., Publishers 


713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Have now ready 


I. THE WORST BOY IN TOWN. By 
JOHN HABBERTON. Author of “ Helen’s 
Babies,” ‘‘ Other People’s Children,” ‘‘ The 
Barton Experiment,” etc. With illustra- 
tions by Hopxins, 16mo. Cloth $1.00. 

Full of stirring interest for all wide-awake 
boys and of practical suggestions for their 
parents. 

Il. HINTS FOR HOME READING, A 
series of papers by Epwarp Everett HALE, 
H. B. Perxins, H. W. BEECHER, Unas. Dup_ 
LEY WARNER, JOSEPH Cook, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
M. J. SwextTser, Cyrus Hamuin, H. W. Ma 
BIE, and others, edited by Lyman ABBorT;. 
together with a new edition of ‘‘ Suggestions 
for Libraries,’ with first, second and third 
lists of 500, 1,000 and 2,000 volumes recom, 
mended as the most important and desir. 
able; forming volume XVILI. in PUTNAM’S 
HANDY-BOOK SERIES. 16mo, boards 75 
cents, cloth $1.00. 








*,* Either of the above sent post-paid upon 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


APrasatos AND FURNITURE tor 
Schools and Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halls, Lecture Rooms, &c. 

Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desxs, Blackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c. 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and wseful articles contain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mail: d fur 25 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or 




















high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Coilees’ 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 


skilled Teachers should have *‘Application Form.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secreiary. 
30 East 14th St..near University PL, VY. 





O00K’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept. 
15, 1889. 

GEO. W COOK, Px.D., Principal. 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCESSORS 
to the Misses Green) tormerly of No. 1 4th Av., 
will reopen their English and Frinch BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL for young ladies on TUESDAY, 
SEPT. 28, at No. 635TH Av., N. Y. City. This school— 
Stablished in 18l6—continues the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hithe;to been so tavorably known. 


feOLsacen’s MILITARY SCHOUL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y, 
Re-opens Tuesday evening, September l4th. Ad- 
cress 





REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Pu. D. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT ad 
EW YORK SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
1481 Broadway (cor. 43d St.) 


A school ot high grade tor boys, established with the 
d2sign of giving a thorough and more judicious train- 
ing to pupils preparing forthe leading colleges and 
scientific schools. Specific tacilities tor those fitting 
for advanced ciasses or tor Schools of Law and Medi- 
cine. 

Exceptionally fine instructors in Mathematics, 
French, German and Spanish, For catalogue and 
furtuer information address 

HENRY C. MILLER, Manager. 


UBURBAN SEMINARY. =: 
Bo-ton Ave. and 167th st. N. Y. City. 
A boardiug and day school for young ladies; com 
biniug the advantages of city and country. Thor- 
ough instruction. Moderate prices. Highest refer- 
ences. Address REV. EDWIN JOMNSON. 


ISHOPTHORPE,.— 
A Boarding ‘School for Girls, 
Bethlehem. Pa. o 
School year bezins September l5th, 1880. Number 
of scholars limited For circulars address ; 
MIsS FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 











EFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING 
School tor your Son or Daughter, please address 
tor circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. 





ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthfulness, 
Caretul personal attention. Pupils fitted tor aa 
class in Col ege. Rev. ALFRED ©. ROE 





ARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Examinations for Women. 

The eighth examina ion tor women by Harvard 
University will be held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 
1881. Candidates will be examined upon the subjects 
required for admission to Harvard Cullege, except 
tha any candidate may substitute French and Ger- 
man in place of Greek. For information address 
Secretary of New York Local Committee, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


;REEnOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared tor the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, and Business. > ar 

Rey. A. G. CHAMPERS, Principal. 


TORWICH UNIVERSITY Scientific and 
Military College, Northfield, Vt. Terms reason- 
avle. A FEW FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 














H ILLSIDE SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
tor young ladies, will reopen Sep. 15, 1880. Preparation 
tor Vassar and other colleges a specialty. Anne J. 
Stone, Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. C. Knowles Fitch. 





ILLSIDE SCHOOL, 
_. For Boys. at Norwalk, Ct. 
Furnishes thorough inst. uction, home comforts and 
constant care. Opens Sept. 6th. . 
Address the Principal, Dr. J. C, FITCH. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, 
3 Greenwich. Conn. 

Fifty-tourth year. Commencing Sept. 20th, 1880, 
under the care of Mr. J. H. Root and a competent 
corps ot teachers. Unsurpassed in location, in moral, 
social and intellectual privileges. For further infor- 
mation address the Principal. 





ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prot. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
turther information, address Miss Monttort. 





Gj4meerr INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADILES, Boston, Mass. 
The 27th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 29th, 188v. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, apply to Rev. GEO. 
GANNETT, Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 





G OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young La- 
A dies, Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 





BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Coliegiave, and Preparatory Depart 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. Nc 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Tnorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term Marcb 9. Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan, 4.81. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Onder the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RICK. 


LORIDA SELECT HOME SCHVUOL 
FOR BOYs. 
Jackseoaville, Fla. 

School year egins Oc'.18. Combines thorough prep- 
aration for co lege or business with adequate physic- 
al training and the moral culture of a Christian 
home. For terms apply to Mis. MARY E. C. WYETH, 
or GEO. B. MacLELLAN, A. M., Box 434, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 








$26 PAYS FOR BOARD AND TUITION ONE 

School year in Dr. WARRING’S MILITA- 
RY BUARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
While terms are low, the scheol is of the first grade. 
Send for circulars with references. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
tts affairs on the 81st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1s; January, 1879, to 
8ist December, 1879................ $3,699,066 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
socceree-eeeses 1,671,981 91 


off ist January, 1879 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,373,048 49 
No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the — 
same period.... ...... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Pre- —- 
ums and 
Expenses... ..$840,736 77 


The Company has the folowing Assets, viz: 


United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
PNRM. 56 ccs, cuss cnn. s00s0c0s's «s-cSOUeen ae 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
WHEE on. cose sacndedgensosceccnkesyes 1,307,900 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,522,826 35 
earner me 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cervificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third ot Febru. 

next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, willcease. The certifi 
cates to pe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
seasiaciteniseh 
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Horace Gray, 
EpMUND W. CoRLIEs, 
Joun ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost, B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GeorGse W. LANE, 
RosBert L. STUART, 
James G. DE ForzEst, 
FREDERICK, CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foae, 
Pever V. Kina, 

Tos. B. CoppINGTON, 
Horace K, THURBER, 
A, A, RAVEN, 

JouNn D. HEWLETT, Wittiam DeGRooT, 
WILLIAM H. Wess, Henry COouuins, 
CHARLES P, BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
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CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
LEwis CURTIS, 
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Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorGan, 
Wu. Stureis, 
ApoLPs LEMOyYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. F 
JosiaH O, Low, 
Wituiam E. Dopaz, 
RoyaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A Hann, 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 








ASSETS 
SURPLOS.... 


$4,983.226 81 
872,484 06 


T.H BROSNAN, President 


Exzimine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
before insuring e/sewhere. 

NOTE THE LIBERALITY ot its TERMS, 
After the oe f r three «r m re years 
nave been peild. up: n receiving the required n: tice 

m the assured, the Comovany will continue the 
Policy in force without further payments, for its 
FULL FACE, for such period as the EN t'1RE 
RESERVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place dire 
ing the continued term of insurance #s provided 
for above, the full f ‘rce of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction beirg made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
cursing within three years after the original de- 

a 


The new f rm of Enduwnent Policy provides 
That ifthe ENTIRE R#SKRVE isa greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry ‘he 
full amount of insurance tu the enc of the Endow- 
moent term,the Excess shali be used as a single 
Premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
at the end of the term, thus guarantee ng to the 

olicy-holder in every eveat the full value of his 


erve. 

NO SURRENDER of the Policy is reauired; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on vianks 
fur’ isbed by the Com peng. 

AFTER THREE V HARB, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to trave! residence, 
occupetion and cause of ce«th are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
Pant RLE FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 


UD. 
Office of Middle Department: 
Boree! Bui'd ng, 17 Broad . WY. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 





VAUX & CO., 
Land Archit C. Vaux, G. K. Radiord, 8, 





SS FULLER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
a and German Boarding & Day School 
For Young Ladies and Children, 
4% Stockton Avenue, Alleghany City, Pa., re-opens 





September 22d. Circulars sent on application. 


Those answering an Advertisem 


Pp 5 Vv 
Parsons, Jr. 71 Broadway, N.Y. 





will confer a favor upon the Ad 
tiser and the Pub r b , ting 





y s 
the ay nd advertisement 


ri 
“ Stroog Slat” Cases, Cabinets, (h- ses, 


F  trpes, Strom Printers’ Materials. — 
. ete. Blocks for Hngravers. Pat. 





re for Machinists. V . 
Wat1s & Goll rulton and 10 & Dek oe ae 
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CRA DLE-TIME. 
By Mrs. Ciara Doty BATES. 


H lullaby! oh lullaby! 
The stars are in the frosty sky; 
I see the full round moon arise, 
So shut your little tired eyes; 
Leave moon and stars the watch to keep, 
And go to sleep, dear, go to sleep! 


So loth the lasbes are to seek 

The rosy velvet of ber cheek 

That long I rock, and hush, and hum, 
Before the drowsy god will come. 

At last he comes, though, sweet and still, 
Bearing her off against her will. 


Something besides the cradle'’s swing 

Or the low lullaby I siug— 

I know not either how or whence— 

Must touch ber husbed and slumbering sense; 
For smiles as soft as dimples chase 

Each other on her sleeping face. 


The little prattling prayer she said 

I doubt not draws about her bed 

The listening angels from the air, 
Who hear the lisp of every prayer 
Such innocent sweet tongues can pray, 
And heed and answer them alway. 


So lullaby—oh lullaby ! 

The watching stars are in the sky; 
Though ’twere the same if every spark 
Were quenched in clouds of utter ¢ark, 
Since nearer loving angels keep 

Their cradle guard about your sleep. 








ANOTHER GLANCE AT THE SHOPS.* 


HE shops have fairly distanced the trees in the 

time if not the brilliance of their autumn dress. 
The great rush to be first in everything is so overpow- 
ering that we are in a fair way to have our winter fab- 
rics displayed in summer. No wonder the merchants 
complain when in midsummer the newspapers, country 
buyers and dressmakers are besieging them to know 
‘*what is to be worn next winter.” One evil of this 
haste is that for weeks the goods are tumbled over and 
over on the counters, losing their freshness, while the 
shoppers—not buyers—discuss fabrics and colors and 
prices, and then conclude to ‘‘ wait a little longer.” 
Still, there are many who purchase early to secure the 
making of the goods in time. One dressmaker, for 
instance, is already overwhelmed with work which 
she cannot finish before the last of October, and there 
are probably thousands like her. Then, too, there are 
in every new batch of goods a few choice colors or 
patterns, and these, like the worm, are caught by the 
early comer. 

So far as one can judge, for the ready-made dresses 
of the choicer styles are still kept shut up, there is 
likely to be a tendency to the blending of a variety of 
colors rather than striking contrasts in our winter 
dresses. The Eastern love for arich but indistinct 
combination of bright colors is seen in all grades of 
goods, from the cheap stripes at fifty cents a yard to 
the same figures in fabrics worth several dollars a yard 
Large figures on silks and satins are seen, some of 
them so magnificent that a single figure would make a 
picture worth framing. One satin with a large bunch 
of chestnut leaves with two unopened burrs in the 
middle is so rich in glinting color that the price, fifteen 
dollars a yard, seems not exorbitant. These expensive 
satins are not ordinarily displayed on the counter, but 
are kept for the eyes of those who are likely to pur- 
chase them. Silks are said to be cheaper than they 
were last season. A better class of goods is in the 
market and the price reduced. The standard Ameriean 
silks remain about the same, but French silks in colors 
are in great variety and will find many buyers, with 
their tempting colors—heliotrope, bronze, red and 
plum. 

There are endless shades and styles of delicate 
woolen goods for evening wear. White camel’s-hair 
comes in varying qualities from $1 to $6 per yard, and 
cashmeres and a kind of fine bunting (called by some 
nun’s veiling) are to be found at fifty cents and up- 
wards. One large dealer thinks cashmeres will be worn 
more than for five years. But that seems impossible 
with the new goods—such as mommie, camel’s-hair, 
coutille cloth, and gros de crosse—all of which come in 
solid colors, to rival them. 

The Guernseys in a variety of colors will have their 
day, but it is not likely to be a long one inthe present 
method of use. 

Among the goods for trimming are the gold and sil- 
ver tinsels on black, white and cardinalgrounds. The 
market is flooded with cotton mixed brocades which 





*For information thanks are due to A. T. Stewart & Co., 
James McCreery & Co., Lord & Taylor, J. & C. Johnston, and 
Arnold & Constable, 


will prove very unsatisfactory, and some, at least,"of 
the larger houses will not have them in stock. They 
will warrant such goods to be all silk or decline to sell 
them at all. As soon as our tradesmen learn that 
their customers want a gooi article, and expect to pay 
a fair price for it, they will have nothing on their 
shelves which cannot be recommended for use. Cus- 
tomers themselves are to blame for much of the so- 
called cheating; they want more than they are willing 
to pay for. ‘‘ Less than cost” is a bait which catches 
many a foolish buyer and makes many a dishonest 
seller. 

There is a large amount of business done now by 
mail in the buying of dry goods, and it can be safely 
done. Send to any well-known reliable house for 
samples of such fabrics as you intend to purchase. 
Make your demand as explicit as possible, Generally 
the request will be promptly and satisfactorily an- 
swered, and,from samples sent, choice may be made. It 
should hardly be necessary to remind the applicant that 
return postage should be inclosed, or thata selection 
from sample cannot be quite as satisfactory as from 
the piece, but for many things it is a great conven- 
ience. We have found unexpected courtesy in such 
dealings, and if the practiceis not abused, as it easily 
may be, there is no reason why it should not become 
more common. 








LITTLE THINGS—BUT USEFUL. 
By Mrs. Henry WarD BEECHER. 


OME articles that are very palatable when cooked 
fill the house with such offensive odors while be- 
‘ing prepared that one inclines to dispense with their 
use rather than make the house so uncomfortable. But 
a little care will remedy this evil almost entirely. 
For instance, what can be more sickening than the 
smell of boiling cabbage or turnips? A lump of char- 
coal put into the boiling water with the cabbage will 
almost entirely remove the offense; and if a cook can 
be made to understand that the doors leading to the 
halls and dining-room from the kitchen must be kept 
closed, and those leading outdoors, together with the 
windows, must be open, no one will be annoyed by the 
fumes from boiling cabbage. 

In boiling ‘‘ greens” the atmosphere all over the 
house is often tainted with the offensiye smell until it 
seems like a low-class boarding-house. Take a lump 
of bread as large as a hen’s egg, tie it up in a clean 
cloth and put into the kettle with the greens and it will 
absorb all troublesome odor. 

Housekeepers are often greatly troubled and per- 
plexed by mildew from damp closets and from rust. By 
putting an earthen bowl or deep plate full of quicklime 
into the closet the lime will absorb the dampness and 
also sweeten and disinfect the place. Rats, mice, and 
many bugs that are apt to congregate in damp places 
have a dislike to lime. As often as the lime becomes 
slacked throw it on the compost heap if in the country, 
or into the ash barrel if in the city. 

Often articles of value in polished steel, particularly 
knives, are left damp, or water is unfortunately spilled 
upon them. If this is discovered before the rust has 
eaten through the plating or polished surface it can 
easily be removed without defacing the article. But 
if they have lain long unnoticed and the rust has made 
its way through the surface they must be taken to 
some manufactory where there is an emery wheel used 
for polishing, or some jeweler will be able to finish 
them off as good as new. But in the case of knives 
and forks they will never be quite as strong, because 
in removing the rust they must be ground down before 
repolishing, and will consequently be thinner. 

We have lately been informed by an accomplished 
housekeeper that she does not waste her time in try- 
ing all the new moth destroyers or preventives. For 
years she has used nothing but ground black pepper. 
She spreads out her blankets and such things as she 
desires to pack away for winter, and sprinkles them 
plentifully with fine black pepper, such as she uses on 
the table. She does not study economy in its use, but, 
buying it by the pound, sifts it over with an unsparing 
hand. In the Fall it can all be easily shaken out into 
a sheet, then put into a tightly covered can and kept 
for the next year. In the Fall, when needed for daily 
use, spread the articles on the line, and, imagining 
that a good chance to sneeze unrestrained is comfort- 
ing and cheering, give each article a faithful beat- 
ing. If no dampness has come nigh them while 
packed away the fine, dry pepper will be easily dis- 
lodged and leave no annoyance or disagreeable smell 
behind, like camphor and the various papers and prep- 
arations of carbolic powder. We have been in the 
habit of using cayenne pepper of late and found it a 
thorough preventive, but it is very severe on those 
who use it. The black pepper may be equally effective 
and far less troublesome. 

Since hearing of this moth preventive, we found the 
following, which is well authenticated : 





** A lady, called to pack up her woolens and valu- 





ables unexpectedly for two or three years’ absence, 


had little time or strength to be over-particular. So 
she tossed the pepper (black) with random lavishness 
by the pound through each trunk, box, and bag of 
bundles, and sending them off to a great storehouse 
left them there untouched for three years. On her re- 
turn she found all—wool garments, fur-trimmed, and 
lined articles—perfectly unharmed. Well peppered, 
and without any extra care, every article is clean, 
fresh and und*maged. In fact this is the best way in 
which pepper can be used: better than wearing out 
the delicate tissues of the stomach by a li! eral use in 
our food. It is, to be sure, useful when put into the 
shoes on acold journey, or when the blood needs to 
be coaxed down to the feet; but in view of the above 
evidence the chief end of black pepper is to defend 
mankind from powerful robbers, in form and color so 
indefinite that even in the matter of identity they are 
capable of deceiving their most familiar victims.” 

Now we have great faith in this statement. We 
have seen that red pepper does do this work thorough- 
ly, and are confident that black pepper will be equally 
powerful and less painful to the applicant. If house- 
keepers will give pepper, of any color, a fair trial, we 
think it will be satisfactory. Certainly a less dis- 
agreeable agent than kerosene, which has been largely 
and satisfactorily tried to protect against moths but is 
not a pleasant remedy. 

Red pepper plentifully sprinkled in the tracks of rats 
and mice, thrown into their holes wherever found, and 
about the places where they have broken through, will 
most surely drive them away. Their feet are very 
tender, and if they once walk over such a fiery path 
they are not inclined to repeat the experiment. Why 
should not the moth be equally sensitive and sensible? 

Cheese cannot be long kept after cutting without 
growing hard and difficult to manage except by grat- 
ing, unless carefully covered. Earthenor glass cheese 
dishes, with a bel! top to cover closely, are good, at 
least much better than to risk it uncovered. But if a 
linen or cheese cloth is dipped in white wine, wrung 
so dry that it is does not drip, and the cheese perfectly 
wrapped up init, there will be no difficulty in keeping 
any cheese quite moist, and the flavor will improve 
rather than deteriorate. 

In making tea the Russians put a slice of lemon and 
a teaspoonful of lemon-juice to each cup. No milk is 
used, but sugar to suit the individual taste. Most or 
many persons spoil their tea by letting it boil, even if 
but for a moment. The tannic acid is extracted by 
boiling, and that is both bitter and unwholesome. 
Boiling hot water should be put into the tea-pot and 
the pot kept hot, or, after rinsing it in hot water, 
which is always done, to be sure it is perfectly sweet 
aud clean, drain dry, put in the amount of tea to be 
used, cover closely, and set where the tea-pot will be 
kept hot until ready to make the tea. Fresh water 
should be put into the tea-kettle after draining off all 
that may have been left in it, and the tea made the in- 
stant this fresh water is fully boiling. If the water is 
left to boil a long time before using it becomes stale 
and lifeless, the best properties of it passing off in 
steam. When the boiling water is poured on to the 
tea in the hot tea-pot let it stand not over three min- 
utes before serving, and you will have the perfection 
of a good cup of tea, that is, if the best quality of tea is 
purchased. This refers to the oolongs aid all the varie- 
ties of green tea. But in making the best of English 
Breakfast, many make the grave mistake of supposing 
that class of tea must be bvuiled, if only for a few min- 
utes. The same rule holds good with English Break- 
fast that should be followed in making oolong and 
green teas, with this exception: it requires to stand 
longer than the other kinds before serving. If made, 
as all tea should be, by the mistress at the table, then 
a plated or bronzed tea-kettle over an alcohol lamp filled 
with fresh-boiled water will be set before the lady. 
When making English Breakfast tea remove the cover 
from the tea-kettle after the boiling water has been 
poured on the tea, and set the tea-pot over the kettle 
for not more than three minutes. In that way all the 
strength that is palatable or wholesome is extracted, 
and there will be no complaints that the tea is lacking 
in delicate aroma. 








AB UTILONS. 
By a FLOWER LOVER. 


F I could have but just one house-plant I should 
choose an abutilon. Its bright green, handsomely 
cut foliage, profusion of drooping, bell-shared flowers 
and freedom from insects make it a most desirable 
house-plant. Another thing: it hasan accommodating 
spirit. Some plants must have a south window ora 
patticular soil, or they cannot be coaxed to show their 
beauty; but the abutilon blooms equally well at east, 
south or west windows, furnishing a plant anybody 
can have. One of the best varieties I have had is Abu- 
tilon roseum superbum ; leaves a bright shade of green, 
flowers rose pink, veined with a darker shade, An- 
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other is A. boule de neige, heart-shaped leaves and 
snow-white flowers. Johns Hopkins has the hand- 


somest leaves, light green and deeply cut; flowers” 


lemon yellow. Roseum superbum is -two years old 
this spring. I bought it of a florist, a tiny plant about 
three inches high. I put it in a three-inch pot; as 
soon as the roots reached the outside of the ball of 
earth I repotted into two sizes larger, and kept doing 
this until now I have it in a pot thirteen inches in 
diameter, where I intend to keep it indefinitely. The 
soil I use for it is rotted sod, a little manure and sand. 
I tied it to a stick when small, rubbed off all side 
shoots until it was three feet high, then nipped the top 
and let four branches grow. Now Ihave a nice shaped 
tree with a smooth trunk three feet high, two inches 
in circumferences; branches forty inches across the 
top, clothed to the tips in bright green, and studded 
with rose-colored bells. It stands at a west window, 
the pot on a small box, and nearly fills the window. 
It has about two hours of sunshine. ‘Tach side of this 
window, half way up, is a rustic pot on a bracket; in 
one, Panicum variegatum, a grass that reminds one of 
the ‘striped grass” of our childhood days, only this 
has tints of rose color, and droops over the pot; in 
the other pot is Tradescantia, zebrina and discolor. 
So you see my window is full, and is no care. A little 
water is all they want. Abutilon boule de neige and 
A. Johns Hopkins were slips started last spring. Of 
course they are not as large as A. roseum, but they 
have bloomed constantly all winter. They stand at a 
south window, a little shaded from the sun by other 
plants in front. My next neighbor has one that has 
bloomed all winter at an east window. 

If you want a pretty hanging basket get A. Mesopo- 
tamicum variegatum. It has beautiful blotched leaves, 
and when it blooms it is gay enough; its long pendant 
branches laden with scarlet and yellow bells, with 
black stamens foraclapper. If you want a tree-shaped 
variegated abutilon get Auguste Pasewold—has heart- 
shuped leaves, handsomely variegated—or Darwinii 
tesselatum, another beauty. I have never seen an 
insect on my plants, so altogether I think they stand 
number one for house-plants. 








“LE MARCHAND DE MOURON.” 
By ARTHUR COLEMAN DAWSON. 
“N the French salon of this year there are pictures 
to suit all tastes, and some which seem to please 
everybody. One which I like very much is by Mr. F. 
Pellez, a French artist, and it called ‘‘ Le Marchand 
de Mouron,” which, in plain English, means ‘ The 
Chickweed Merchant.” 

I must tell you that the Parisians, rich and poor 
alike, are great lovers of birds. There are even more 
birds than dogs at Paris. (If you knew how many 
dogs there are here you would think that almost im- 
possible!) Chickweed has come to be considered a 
necessity, and forms a large part of the diet of many 
little pets, in whose cages there is always a fresh 
sprig. It is sold at one, two, or three sous a bunch, 
according to the season. You will always find it at 
the green grocer’s, and often at the milkman’s; but 
the marchands de mouron are the large dealers in this 
commodity. They carry great paniers strapped on 
their shoulders and loaded with their merchandise, 
which is stacked so high that when they set out on 
their route it often reaches above their heads.. They 
sell it in the morning, and rarely fail to make their 
.rounds except in severe weather. If you indulge in an 
extra nap you are pretty sure to be waked by their oft- 
repeated cry as they pass in the street below: 

‘© Mou-ron! Mou-ron! pour-les-petites oi-s-e-a-u-x [”’ 

These venders are generally old women or children. 

How jolly and independent our little marchand 
looks! Bare-headed and bare-footed, his trousers and 
Sleeves rolled up, holding his shoes by one hand, 
and with the other the strap of the panier which he 
carries, ready to start out cheerfully to sell his chick- 
weed! ‘ 

But he is not a marchand de mouron, after all ; and 
perhaps that is why he looks so happy and contented 
about it. 

I have some a. tist friends, and I know ever so many 
secrets. Iam going to tell you this one. The little 
boy after whom the artist painted this picture is a 
model. He makes his living by posing in the different 
studios of Paris where the artists and students have 
ueed of a model to paint from. This is a hard calling, 
one not nearly so pleasant as you might think. It is 
very fatiguing to remain in the same position during 
the greater part of the day ; and in spite of occasional 
rests the models are very tired before night comes. 
They are paid six, eight, or sometimes ten francs a 
day (a franc is twenty cents), but they do not earn 
this regularly. : 

The picture is an excellent portrait of the little 
fellow who posed for it, who is a good-natured, laugh- 
ing boy, well formed. He frequents the studios, and 





is very fond of speaking French and broken English 
with the Americans he sees there. When he is not 
employed he often comes to the atelier where a friend 
of mine studies, and asks doesn’t somebody want 
him. The artists who prefer grown-up models rarely 
need him; but he is a welcome visitor none the less. 
The hard-working students look up from their easels 
with a smile of recognition, and ask their little favorite 
to sing for them ; for he has a very sweet voice, and he 
sings so gaily that his song lightens all their hearts 
and brightens every face. When he goes away he 
often has a pocketful of sous, and those who hear him 
think he deserves them. ; 

When I came suddenly and unexpectedly on his 
picture at the salon, hangivg there surrounded by grim 
portraits, and scenes of blood, and death, and cruelty, 
and wickedness, looking down so roguishly into my 
eyes, it did my heart good to see him. He has such a 
pleasant smile, such a merry heart, and such winning, 
pretty ways that everybody loves him. I think he 
would feel very much flattered if he should learn that 
you knew all about him, and that he has, perhaps, 
some friends in far-away America. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of thix department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

H. C. G. asks the question answered last week respecting 
the propriety of feeding the ‘‘ top of the milk’ to infants, 
and says: **The milk of Jersey cows is much richer in 
butter than that of ordinary cows, if native or other breeds. 
It is also claimed to be less healthful for infants, not as 
easy of digestion, and hence is not recommended by physi- 
cians who have carefully studied the subject. 

“Ts it not probable, therefore, that by feeding the top 
of the milk to infants, who cannot tell us what food is most 
agreeable in their stomachs, we may err in feeding an ex- 
cess of oil? Asa matter of experience it is often found 
necessary to dilute ordinary milk before feeding to young 
infants of weak digestive powers.” 

Children differ in their needs as do adults, and every 
mother must use judgment in preparing thefood. Experi- 
ence in some cases shows that the stomach fails to digest 
the curd, and the top of the milk is better. The milk of 
different cows differs greatly, and the preparation of the 
in'ant’s food must be made according to the special cir- 
cumstances. Though the babe cannot speak its wants a 
watchful mother can soon tell whether the food is what it 
should be, and there is no fixed rule to be followed in every 
case. Probably for the large majority of children the 
directions given by Miss Scovil for using the upper portion 
of the milk wculd be safe to follow. 


Among the curious and comparatively recent applica- 
tions of electricity is the electric brush. It is so composed 
as to produce a permanent electric current which acts 
upon the hair. We are doubtful whether any invention 
will ever produce all the effects claimed for it by the en- 
thusiastic inventor; but there is no doubt that electricity 
has a decided effect in curing nervous head-ache and is 
often better than medicine, and where baldness is caused 
by difficulty in the hair glands, such as is often remedied 
even by the use of an ordinary brush better than by any 
hair nostrum, this curious invention will serve a still better 
purpose. 

Spun eggs: Make a syrup of sugar, white wine and 
water in a wide saucepan over a fire. Beat eight eggs w th 
a dessert spoonful of fine flour or arrowroot. Put over 
the saucepan a colander or strainer with small holes— 
about the size of vermicelli—and press the eggs through 
the holes into the syrup, where, thread-like, they will 
harden. Take them up, drain them and use them, either 
hot or cold, by themselves or asa garnish to other sweet 
dishes. 


How can I restore its good looks to a mahogany table on 
which vessels of hot water have been carelessly put and ink 
bas been spilled ? oT. L 

The ink stains may be be taken out by a mixture of 
oxalic acid, a teaspoonful to half a pint of warm water ; 
the marks made by hot water should yield to oil well 
rubbed in, followed by a little alcohol, also rubbed in. Or, 
after a thorough application of oil a warm shovel or sad- 
iron held over the spot will sometimes prove efficacious, 
the heat assisting the absorption of the oil. 


A very old fowl may be made nutritious and savory by 
stewing it, after jointing, five hours in a close sauce-pan 
with salt, mace, onions, or any other seasoning desired. 
Turn it then into a deep dish,so that it may be entirely 
covered with the hquor. Let it stand so—tbis is impor- 
tant—for a day, or even two, in cold weather, and it will 
make a good hash, curry or pie. 

Please inform me through your columns the proper time 
for gathering bops. Yours, L. H. W. 

‘** Just before frost” is the pupular idea. In places where 
hops are raised in large numbers the harvest usually com. 
mences about the last week in August and continues 
several weeks. The bardness and purple color of the seeds 
show the-hops to be ripe. Your question.came too late to 
be of practical use this year. 





There are peuple so careless that they will lean a receatly- 
pomaded head against the finest wall-paper. After such a 
misfortune the lady of the house may possibly remove 


the stain by plastering over the spot a mixture of‘fuller’s 
earth, oxgall and water, pinning some tissue paper over 
it and leaving it two or three hours, when it should be 
carefully brushed off. The application may be renewed if 
necessary. 

If the teeth can be brushed but once a day, let it be at 
night, for the long hours of sleep allow a dangerous de- 
composition to take place among the particles of food left 
around the teeth. A good washing after every meal is, of 
course, the best. 


Gentleness, which is the characteristic of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart, and noth- 
ing except what flows from the heart can render even ex- 
ternal manners truly pleasing. ANON. 


Waste paper torn into small bits makes a very cheap fill- 
ing for a sofa cushion, and it is good as well ascheap. Lit- 
tle folks and invalids can tear the paper. 


It is as important that we should have good books as 
that we should keep good company; as the one will make 
the other. ANON. 


A cheerful temper joined with innocence will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful and wit good- 
natured. ANON. 


The end of learning is to know God, and out of that 
knowledge to love him and to imitate him. MILTON. 


Our Young Folks. 


“METHUSELUM.” 
By Jutra A. WILLARD. 


yw at play one afternoon 

While mamma and friends were talking together, 
With ears alert heard: ‘‘ Wonderful boon! 

In the cap of the ‘Loan and Antique’ quite a feather!” 


Said Mae, in a soft little voice to herself, 

** That lady talks funny; big words she is using;”’ 
And she listened for more, the demure little elf, 

_ And thought the queer language was very amusing. 








They talked of the curious things they would gather— 
The silver, the gold, the glass and the china; 

And, more than all else, it appeared they would rather 
Have old things than new: as if they were finer! 


Said Mae to herself again, ‘‘ That is the oddest! 
Why, I tease for new things, but never for old.” 

In teasing for new things she was not over-modest, 
If the whole of my little girl’s story be told. 


But after a season, by dint of explaining, 

Mamma made it plain that ‘* The Loan and Antique” 
Was a big exhibition, chiefly containing 

The finest old articles people could seek. 


Mae tried very hard but she couldn’t see through it, 
Why the things must be old, and not “‘spick and span” 
new, 
Till mamma advised ber no more to review it 
But patiently wait till older she grew. 


The day came at length, with much weary delaying, 
When they opened the doors of ‘‘ The Loan and An- 
tique;”’ 
And Mae was delighted—that goes without saying— 
For to her ’twas ‘‘a show,” and the rest was ‘‘all 
Greek.’’ 


With mamma she hastened to look at the wonder, 
Keeping closely beside her, as she had been told, 

In spite of the crowd who ’most pushed them asunder; 

“ They’d be more politer,’”’ said Mae, ‘*’f I was old!” 


Just peeping and peering, with the big folks around her, 
Her poor little patience all lost in the crowd, 

No wonder, I think, that they presently found her 
Quite true to her habit of thinking aloud: 


“ T'm tired, and roasted, and wish I was home again; 
There ain’t nothing here that looks real old; 
If they’d just had Methuselum I think I'd have come 
again; 
I guess they’d have got him if they had been told!” 








“HARK! HARK!” 
By Susan CooLincE. 
i 
Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
The beggars have come to town, 
Some in rags and some in tags 
And some in velvet gowns. 
sai KNOW it is coming,” said old Madam Dolland. 
‘*T always could tell the Line storm by my bones 
ever since I was a girl. You'll see that I’m not mis- 
taken, Marion. Don’t you observe how chilly it has 
grown, and how the sky is filling with those cob- 
webby clouds—mackerels’ fins and mares’ tails? Those 
are certain signs, and I know that I’m not mistaken.” 
She shivered, and wrapped the blanket shawl she wore 
more tightly round her shoulders as she spoke. 

‘“‘The Line Storm,”.as New England people some- 
times call the equinoctial, is due, as all the world 
knows, on the 21st of September. But it is an uncer- 
tain sort of gale; and not prompt and punctual in its 
habits as even gales are bound to be. Sometimes it 





comes along early, sometimes late, People have heen 
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known to chase it far into January, and even then not 
to be absolutely certain that they had caught it. Oc- 
casionally, as if on purpose to mislead folks, it breaks 
itself into a succession of storms with intervals of 
sunshine between, like clouded beads threaded on a 
string. Or, again, it won’t come as # storm at all, but 
just gives a pout and sulk and goes away for good, 
leaving the world as smiling as before. But now and 
then, once in a great many years, it keeps its appoint- 
ment in the good old-fashioned way, comes the exact 
date on which it is due, and blows, cries, roars and 
pours for just the traditional three days and no longer. 
On these years people who have been properly brought 
up feel particularly safe and satisfied, as if they had 
done their duty by the sun and the equinox, gone 
through with a disagreeable job, and could go forward 
to mect the winter with easy and comfortable minds. 

Madam Dolland was of this kind. She had been 
reared in a very orthodox way, and liked to have all 
things happen at the proper times and seasons. All 
the same, the process of getting through with the Line 
storm was not a pleasant one, and with all her heart 
she wished it over. A patch of sunshine feil through 
the window on to the floor. The shadow of the nar- 
row panes cut the yellow light into small oblongs, so 
that it looked as it lay there like a big, glorified waffle. 
Close to this patch the old lady had pulled her rock- 
ing chair, and her feet, shod in a pair of prunella half- 
gaiters, were set in the middle of the sunshine, asif on 
a footstool. But the sun felt cold, somehow, that day, 
and didn’t warm Grandmother Dolland much. She was 
glad of her shawl, and also of a little faded quilt which 
her daughter-in-law presently brought and laid across 
her knees. 

Perhaps you will ask why, since it was so cold, these 
ladies did not have a fire? It is a very natural ques- 
tion, but proves that you know nothing of the Dolland 
family. True, there wasa chimney in the parlor, and 
init stood a Franklin stove of that handsome old- 
fashioned kind—which has grown rare now-a-days and 
is prized by people who like antique things—with brass 
knobs, and rosettes of brass let into the front, and a 
narrow bright fender; and in this, upon a pair of 
well-scoured andirons, were laid two prim little sticks 
of wood neatly crossed and looking all ready for light- 
ing. It would have seemed the easiest thing in the 
world to stick a morsel of paper and a match under 
them and in one minute start a nice blaze, but, bless 
you! no such idea occurred to either of the Mrs. Dol- 
lands. The wood was only for show. It had lain there 
in that exact position for two years; on no account 
would they have been guilty of the extravagance of 
lighting it. No inded! When fire became an absolute 
necessity, and could no longer be done without, they 
gave up using the parlor and moved into the kitchen 
for the winter. But this was not till the last possible 
moment; not till Grandmother Dolland had worn her 
shawl for weeks, shivering secretly with her poor old 
toes set in the refractory sunshine, which, make be- 
lieve as she might, wouldn’t feel as warm as it looked. 
She would endure a good deal of discomfort, and so 
would the younger Mrs. Dolland—Mrs. Roger, as the 
neighbors called her—before giving up the use of the 
parlor, which, chill and barely furnished as it was, was 
still so much pleasanter than the kitchen; about 
which there could be no ‘‘make believe” at all, and 
where the fact of their poverty stared them in the face 
and sat beside them in plain view every hour of every 
day. 

For the Dollands were very, very poor; as poor as 
many of the people who come to our doors to beg. 
They had the old home still. It was so shaky and out 
of repair that no one had cared to take it away from 
them, but the lawns and orchards and meadows which 
had once belonged to it and made it delightful were 
now the property of other people, who had fenced 
them off ard built upon them. Only a narrow strip on 
either side and a small back yard remained to the Dol- 
lands, who had once owned all. The house looked 
like a big boy in asma'l boy’s jacket, absurd and un- 
comfortable. All the nice things from inside the house 
had melted away too. The silver was gone, all but a 
few thin little spoons. The books were gone, the few 
pictures, the best of the furniture. Two or three 
spindle-legged tables and cherry-wood chairs with 
heart-shaped backs remained, which no one had been 
willing to buy, and in the cupboard a remnant of the 
beautifal old china, a dark-blue and crimson and gold, 
which had been the pride of the Dolland dinners in the 
prosperous old days. The plates were nicked and 
cracked now, and showed glancing rivets here and 
there, but they gave the table a look of faded elegance. 
Everything was exquisitely neat always. Neatness 
costs nothing, nor does tastefulness. In summer 
there would often be a glass of wild flowers or garden 
blossoms in the middle, arranged by Mrs. Dolland or 
little Persis—flowers always look pretty on a table— 
but, oh dear, how little there was to.eat! Indlan bread 
and molasses, mush with milk, rye bread and butter 





with a cup of tea for grandmother—often and often the 
diuner would be no more than that. If they still made 
the table look neat and pretty it was from the force of 
old habit; if they sat in quaint chairs which an artist 
might have liked to paint it was because they could 
not sell the chairs and had no others; if Mrs. Roger 
wore faded silks and Persis went to school in an old- 
time velvet pelisse, cut down to fit her small figure, it 
was because these were in the house, and there was 
no money with which to buy ginghams and calicoes. 
Ah, my dears, it is hard to be poor, hard to fare scant- 
ily, to dress shabbily, to be cold and weary and dis- 
couraged, but to no one is poverty so hard as to those 
who have known what it isto be rich. It is not that 
they are more selfish or less brave than other poor 
people, but their feelings are more sensitive and they suf- 
fermore. Things that those who nave been poor always 
do not fel have power to hurt them sorely. There 
are little slights, little disgusts; they grieve at having 
to deny themselves the pleasures of hospitality ; at not 
being able to help other people. Like plants coddled 
all winter long in a warm room, they are grown tender, 
and feel the nip of the spring winds more keenly than 
do the hardy plants which have always stood out- 
doors. So, if ever you meet any poor people of this 
sort, be especially sorry for them; for they need it. 

But I am forgetting little Persis, about whom I have 
told you nothing as yet. She ran in just then, while 
still Madame Dolland was sitting with her feet in the 
middle of the sun-waffle, and her cheeks were so pink 
and her eyes so bright that it was hard to believe that 
it could be cold out-doors or anywhere else. 

“Oh mother, grandmother,” she cried, ‘‘ what do 
you think! There are some real gypsies on the com- 
mon! Isawthem when they came. Such funny looking 
people, with babies on their backs, and a dog, and a 
pony, and oh, so dirty and so ragged! One little boy 
had on a coat which came clear down to the ground. 
It looked as if it was made for a big man, and I guess 
it was. The bottom of it was all torn. They’ve gota 
tent, and they’re going to sleep init. Shouldn’t you 
think they would be cold, mamma? - 

‘*Tents are not always cold,” said her mother with 
asmile: ‘‘ perhaps they will build a fire.” 

‘*Oh, they have built a fire, a great big one, and they 
are boiling their supper over it. I think it must be 
very interesting to be a gypsy, only rather dreadful 
too. Can’t we go and see them, mamma, and take 
something? They look so awfully poor.” 

‘*No poorer than we, I dare say,” murmured Madam 
Dollend, but not loud enough for Persis to hear. They 
never talked about their poverty before the little girl. 
They wanted her to have a happy childhood, and not 
know more than she must about privation and sorrow 
till she had grown old enough to bear hard things 
bravely. 

Persis went on coaxingly. 

‘“« We can take them a little milk, mamma, you know, 
and I could carry a pail full of our well-water. Mr. 
Oliver says it’s the best well in town. And there are 
four red chrysanthemums left on my bush. [I'll give 
those to the old gypsy—may I? And—and—Oh yes, 
my penny! Don’t you know, mamma, that penny 
which Mr. Oliver gave me last summer? I’d like to 
give that to the little gypsy boy with the coat. May I, 
mother? Would you mind?” 

‘¢ Poor kitten,” sighed the mother, ‘‘her only penny !” 
But the little eager face was irresistible. 

‘“‘Yes, dear,” she said, ‘‘ we’ll go as soon as we have 
had supper. You shall carry your penny, if you like, 
and I’ll manage a little milk for the babies. But I 
don’t believe I would take any well-water if I were 
you. Gypsies wouldn’t think much of that, I fancy.” 

Getting supper did not take long, because there was 
so very little supper to get. Only water-toast in one 
of the old blue and red dishes, and a mug of milk for 
Persis. She did not drink it all, but saved a share 
for the gypsy children. Mrs. Dolland put what was 
left, with a little more, ina tiny pail. Persis ran out 
into the yard and gathered her chrysanthemums; that 
was all they had to carry except the penny—a bright 
new one which shone like gold, but, alas! was only a 
penny. Mrs. Roger tied a hood over her cap and 
folded an old India shaw] over her shoulders. She 
looked every inch a gentlewoman, and was still hand- 
some, in spite of ‘‘ worry wrinkles” and fast-coming 
gray hairs. Only a person who looked very closely 
could see how frayed anid faded her gown of old purple 
silk had grown to be; for it fitted well, and the inch 
of linen collar round the neck was fresh and spotless. 
The moth-eaten places in the India shawl were folded 
inside. That was Mrs. Roger’s way. Persis put on her 
quaint little black velvet pelisse and tied a scarlet hood 
over her curls. She carried the flowers, her-mother 
the pail, and hand-in-hand they walked down to the 
‘‘common” as it was called; in reality a neglected bit 
of ground on the outskirts of the village, out of which 
it was proposed to make, some-day, a village green, 


- but which meanwhile had not. got beyond. the point of 





being a bare, unsightly waste, on which people were 
too much in the habit of dropping their broken-bottles, 
discarded hoop-skirts, and other articles of which they 
did not know how else to dispose. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


‘NHESE insects belong to the same family, the Lepi- 
doptera, and are so much alike that they are 
often confounded. One distinction, not without ex- 
ceptions, however, is that butterflies fly by day, loving 
the hot sun, while moths fly at night, enjoying, or in- 
toxicated by, an artificial light. 

It is a most charming study to watch the change 
which these beautiful creatures undergo from the egg 
through the caterpillar or larva to the perfect insect. 
We are waiting now with some curiosity what is to 
come from a cocoon which the boys have in a box. 
They found the worm in the garden and brought it in 
to find outits name. Before they could get assistance 
in their study it had wound itself up in its shroud, and 
there it is. 

The simplest way to watch the process of develop- 
ment is to procure some eggs of the silk-worm moth. 
They are about as large as the head of a small pin. 
When just laid they are a yellowish white, but they 
soon grow darker, and remain so till the tiny worm 
coming out leaves the empty shell whiter than it was 
at first. Leaves of the white mulberry are their natural 
food, but the worm will eat those of lettuce, maple, 
oak, pear and apple. They grow rapidly, and in a few 
weeks are ready to spin their valuable cocoons. The 
moth is delicate and pretty, but it is insignificant com- 
pared with many others. The most magnificent of 
the moth family are the Luna, or Green Emperor moth, 
whose cocoons may be found in autumn or spring 
under the walnut trees which they frequent; the Ce- 
cropia, which lives in fruit trees; the Death’s-head, 
which belongs to the class which fly at twilight, and 
whose plaintive squeak and sphinx like head give it a 
power over the superstitious ; the Humming-bird moth, 
which hovers over our flowers.in the early summer, 
putting its long tube into their depths for the nectar. 

The larve of many butterflies and moths are so very 
destructive that young people will not be encouraged 
to care for and tend them. As our housekeepers start 
with alacrity to pursue the little clothes-moth, the 
farmer and the gardener will, if they are wise cnough 
to know the cause of their great troubles, pursue to 
the death many of the beautiful but mischief-making 
moths and butterflies. But if you persuade the agri- 
culturist that you are not going to propagate his pests 
he may assist to find caterpillar, cocoon or perfect™ 
insect, so that you may watch the changes from one to 
the other. 

We have not time to-day to say much about the kill- 
ing and mounting of the Lepidoptera. They should 
be killed as speedily and as painlessly as possible. 
This not so much for the insect’s sake as for your 
own; for to educate yourself to be careless of the hap- 
piness of one of even the smallest creatures God has 
made is to take you just so far from God himself. He 
is love. A little chloroform on a bit of cotton put 
under the glass which you have placed over your 
captive will probably speedily kill it, and as soon as it is 
dead the wing should be extended and fastened so that 
it may dry in that position. 

One caution should be observed in handling the 
larve. Some caterpillars possess a power of poisoning 
by the spines or hairs which cover them. In some 
cases a caterpillar dropped on the hand has caused a 
painful inflammation, lasting for days. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
OW do you spend your Sundays? Even if you 
go to church twice and to Sunday-school there 
are several hours to be spent in some way. Supposing 
next Saturday night you prepare a schedule, marking 
the time off into half hours, and on Sunday put oppo- 
site the hour what you do at that time. See if you 
are using the day well in work or rest; real rest, I 
mean, not lazy lolling that is no rest at all. Remember 
that, while all the days are the Lord’s, the Sabbath is a 
special privilege day for you to enjoy with him. It is 
as if the dearest friend you had should set apart a day 
to enjoy with you, and should order all work and study 
and noise and confusion to stop on that day so that 
nothing should interrupt your companionship. That 
is the way God wants you to have Sunday with him. 
Aud if you took it so, how rested and happy you 
would go back to work and study on Monday. 

I’m sorry there are so many good people who do not 
understand Sunday so, and who interfere with the best 
good of the day. Of course, these are the people who 
pay no attention to what God wants or what is pieas- 
ant to those about them, so that the Sabbath is far 
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from being the blessed day it ought to be. Let us all 
try to be quiet that others may not be disturbed; get 
our thoughts and feelings away from the every-day 
life and make some return in grateful service for the 
loving kindness and tender mercies with which we are 


surrounded. 
DURDHAM VILLA, LODGE ROAD, | 
SOUTHAMPTON, England. § 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We were all so glad to see Emilie’s letter in The Christian 
Union. We had a Sunday-School Centenary Celebration, and 
all the schools in the Union went; each school had a banner, 
color, and a medal with a portrait of Robert Raikes, the 
founder of Sunday-schools, on it. There were some balloons 
sent up in the shape of cows and pigs. Two thousand chil- 
dren were there. 

My sister Una has gone to Ashfield, in Romsey, for her hol- 
idays. : 

Grandma can never go to chapel through having a weak 
spine, and she says sbe does not know what she would do 
without The Christian Union. Grandma is going to send to 
New York to try and get your photograph; mamma wonders 
if she will succeed. This letter is long enough; so please 
include me as your affectionate niece, ELIse D’E 


Thank you for sending me the hymns you sung. Tell 
grandma I wish I were near enough to have a little 
Sunday visit with her while the rest of you are gone 
to chapel. We would talk of the glad time when no 
weakness or weariness will interfere with our being 
with the people of God. Who teaches you to write so 
beautifully? My love to Emilie, and Una, and mamma. 


BRIDGEWATER, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Lam alittle girl nine yearsold. I was found under a tree 
inagarden. A kind lady took me in and ‘ook care of me. I 
go to school and Sunday-school. This is my first letter. My 
mamma bought a beautiful picture called “St. Theobald’s 
Castie.”” Can any of your nieces or nephews tell who he is 
and where the castle is? I read the letters in The Christian 
Union. My mamma has always taken the paper. 

MINNIE L. H. 


Good! Here is another question for you to look up. 
But, dear Minnie, what shall I say to you for not giv- 
ing me your full address? Cannot all my good letter- 
writers remember that I ask their full name and post- 
office address? Dear! dear! what shall I do with such 
forgetful little people? 


RUPERT, March 12, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Tam alittle girl ten years old. My mamma died when I 
was only a few daysold. Grandmathen brought me to ber 
home, where I bave lived ever since. I have a pleasant 
home and am very happy and contented. 

We have two birds. Bin is singing now beautifully while 
Iam writing. We havea few flowersin bloom this winter. 
In summer we cultivate a great many varieties. I like to 
work with grandma in her flower garden. I wish, dear Aunt 
Patience, you could see our verbenas. They are certainly 
superb. 

Grandpa and Martin are preparing to make maple sugar. 
1 wish you could come up and eat warm sugar with us. 

Our littie valley lies between two ranges of beautiful bills 
running nearly east and west. The highest of these hills is 
called Mount Antone. This mountain is 1,500 feet higher 
than the village, which Jies directly under it. We can 
ride to the summit of the mountain, where we get a 
splendid view of the surrounding country. Last year we had 
nine lady boarders from New York city. They enjoyed 
going on Mount Antone very much indeed. Parties who go 
there usually take their dinner and spend the day. Our hill- 
sides are covered with wild-flowers in the months of May and 
June. I love to gather them with my schoolmates. We 
have also a few kinds of wild animals in Rupert. Aunt 
Patience, did you ever see alynx? A man brought two here 
this winter for grandpa to cut off their ears, and to get a 
certificate, so that he could get the bounty on them; which 
is ten dollars for every lynx. He killed them in East Rupert, 
about six miles from here. : 

But I am afraid my letter is getting tedious and I will close- 

Your affectionate niece, JULIA F. M. 


Inever saw alynx. Who knows why the ears are 
to be cut off? No letter is tedious which gives infor- 
mation as pleasantly as you giveit. Since you wrote, 
another summer has come and gone. I hope you en- 
joyed the flowers and the people as much as ever. Be 
sure if Ican goto see you I shall, whether it is maple 
sugar time or not. iz 

ELIZABETH, August 1, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wishing to write to you fora long time, I am 
eigbt years old, and have been to a private schoo! three 
quarters. T have a little sister Bessie almost six years old. 
Papais going to get a velocipede forme my birthday, October 
30th. I enjoy the children’s letters in the Christian Union. I 
am not much used to wri'ing letters. 

Another nephew, GEORGE W. C. 

You write very nicely, and I think you must go toa 
good school. October 30th will soon be here, and I 
hope you will enjoy your velocipede as much as you 
expect. Yesterday I saw a little fellow not more than 
five years old riding a velocipede on the sidewalk in 
one of the streets of New York. I was afraid he would 
run into some of the people, but he didn’t, and he 
turned around beautifully when he came to a corner. 
In another street I saw three little ragged, dirty boys 
playing with something I suppose they called a cart. 
Two were horses and one was driver, and I thought 
they were having a beautiful time till I saw them drive 
away a poor wee little bov, more ragged and dirty than 
they, who was running beside them with oh! such 
wistful eyes! Then I knew they couldn’t be having 





the best sort of a time, for selfishness always prevents 
that. Be sure and look out that Bessie has a good 
time too. 


REHOBOTH BEACH, Aug. 27, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


We are twolittie girla that want to be your nieces. Mam- 
ma wrote a letter for us from our city home last May, and as 
we never saw it among the children’s letters we have cometo 
the conclusion that it never reached you, so we have deter- 
mined totry again. First, we must tell you what our names 
are: they are Annie and Mattie; Annie is seven years old and 
Mattie almost six. We are spending the summer at Rehoboth 
Beach, where we have a cottage. I wonder if you were ever 
here; itis in the southern part of Delaware, right opposite 
to Cape May. From here we can see the light in the lignt- 
house over there every night; then on this coast the light on 
Cape Henlopen, which is not more than two miles from our 
cottage; our brothers often walk up there; you ought to see 
tbe sand hills which are piled around it. Wego in bathing 
every day and let some of the big folks take us away out in 
the breakers. No one could bathe to-day as we are having 2 
north easter; the breakers are immense and the beach is 
covered all over. Did you ever see a northeast storm on the 
beach? Last year we had one that. drove a vessel right on 
shore in front of our cottage, ard we spent al] day watching 
a tug-boat pull it off. We see a great many curious things 
on the shore: tbe other day we saw some porpoises jump 
away up out of the water. We often wonder where they are 
swimming to; they seem to go in two rows, one goes up and 
the other down. We wonder if they never stop to rest. 

Mamma says if we tell all we see and do our letter will be 
too long, so we will teli you some more the next time. We 
forgot to tell you that we iive in Wilmington, Delaware, 
when we are home. Hoping you may receive this, and that 
you will have us for your little nieces. we will stop. 

Lovingly. ANNIE AND MATTIE McL. 


It was very good of you to try again. Perhaps your 
first letter is among those that are waiting to get out 
of my desk. Pretty soon I shall have to hold another 
reception. And here I want to say that a whole pack- 
age of letters are waiting for an answer by mail, and 
now that the hot weather is over I hope I can be a lit- 
tle better correspondent. Even old aunties like me 
have to take a little vacation sometimes. But now 
work has begun briskly again and I’ll try to make up 
for past delinquencies. 


VISALIA, Tulare Co., Cal., July 25, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As I have been going to write to you go long I at last got at 
it. Isawin last week's Christian Union a girl’s letter from 
San Francisco and a letter from the same place once before; 
and as that came the nearest to the town that I livein I at 
last made up my mind to write to you. I am eleven years of 
age. Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since I could 
remember. I ’most always read the Young Folks and all the 
letters. 

The apricots are all gone, apples are ripe and ’most all the 
early peaches are gone. We have got five early peach trees 
but the peaches off of the trees were all gone a week or more 
ago. We have got a thousand small trees, different kinds, in 
the upper end of our field. We bave got two cows and a horse 
named Topsy. We did have a white rabbit but she got to eat- 
ing up mamma’s plants and so she bad togive her away; there 
are four little white rabbits around now but they don’t come 
around in the front yard much. Wedid bave a cat buta dog 
killed it. School will begin the first ot September; when I go 
I study in the fifth reader, the progressive arithmetic manual, 
geography. Brown’s grammar. I dread for school to com- 
mence for it is such a Jong bot walk in the summer time, but 
in win'erI enjoy it. I go to Sunday-school every Sunday. I 
bave been to Sunday-school long enough without missing to 
receive first u six month present, which was a small Testa- 
ment, next a yearly present, which was a Bible Atlas; and 
next a chromo, which was a scene of the Yosemite. Besides 
these I have received various otber cards for tbree weeks and 
three montbs. 

One of our churches burned down not long ago and an art 
gallery. Toe fire caught in the back part of the gallery ina 
coal-oil stove. There are two large oak trees near the house 
and they keep off a great: deal of the sun. There are poplar 
trees on the east side of the house, the oak trees are on the 
west side of the bouse and so we don’t get much of the sun. 
It bas been a year since the thing happened tbat I am going 
to tell you about now. Last June papa, my brother and my 
cousin and myself started for the Yosemite Valley; we were 
a little over four days going. We went with our own con- 
ve2yances and just had a lovely time. I wished everybody 
could have been there and seen the beautiful sights. One 
day, while up there, papa said that we must go up to the top 
of Eagie’s Peak, so one morning we started; my cousin and 
brother starting in front and papa and I poking along bebind- 
But we had the best time. Papa and I went behind the falls 
and then went up a mountain a ways and looked over the 
falls, then went down the mountain and went up to the peak. 
We saw some snow. I walked about fourteen miles that day. 
Now I must close, wishing to be one ef your nieces. I[ shall 
look every week in the paper until I findit. I have seen in 
your paper, “‘I was glad to receive your Jetter,”’ so I will be 
giad to receive a letter from you. AGNEs M. B. 


IfI only had time I should write you a letter to-day, 
Agnes, because you gave me your address so nicely. 
Your letter, too, is a very good one because it gives us 
some information. I am getting to have so many 
friends in California that I want very much to go there. 
Iam very glad you go to Sunday-schoo! so regularly. 
But don’t go, dear, just to get the gifts. Do you 
study the International Lessons? 


Bata, N. Y., June 20, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


1 see my letter to you, written May 14th, did not tell where 
Tlived. It wasa queer oversight, because in this hot weather 
(but it was not so hot then)a person is apt to think of the 
name nearly all the time, and to wish that be or she could be 
taking one, and as our house is right on the bank of the 
Conbocton river it is not much trouble tojump in. If you 
think your nephews and nieces would laugh to see you 





“ pitching ’’ my ball (as you said in your reply to my letter) 
I know you would laugh to see my cousins Fanny and Lilly, 
and friends Alice and Elanor (who visit us nearly every sum- 
mer), as they rusb out of the house, and dodge among the 
trees on the way to the river, dressed in their blue, white, red 
and gray bathing suits, looking like so many young wild In- 
dians. As Iam onlyseven years old, papa won't let me go in 
the river without him. 

When I wrote youin May, I had seven little bantam chick- 
ens; now Ihave fifteen, and they are the pretiiest littie 
things you ever saw. A few days ago my little three-year 
old brother Ned threw his straw hat down the well, and 
came running into the house, saying, “Papa must whip 
Neddy, because Neddy musn’t throw his hat in the well.”” Do 
you have woodcbucks and chipmonks where you live? There 
are plenty of them here, and sometimes a little chipmonk 
comes into the house, and we have such fun driving them 


. cherry trees are full of cherries, and nearly full of 
birds that come to eat them. I think the cherry bird, with 
its little top-knot, is so pretty. 

But 1 must not write you too longa letter, or I fear you will 
not be my Aunt Patience, but my Aunt-out-of-Patience. 
Good-by, with much love. Your affectionate niece, 

Fanny §. B. 

Supposing you write me a letter j~st in your own 
words with your own hand; that is the kind I like 
best. It must have been pleasant to be so near the 
river in the hot weather. To-day we enjoy a wood 
fire in the grate, and it makes me shiver to think of 
jumping into the river. I hope you’ll learn to swim, 
but I hope you’ll never try to ‘‘show off” by going 
into danger merely for fun. I’m glad it was only 
Neddy’s hat and not the boy himself that went into the 
well. The chipmunks never come into our house, but 
we see them sometimes as we ride. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
82 letters. An old saying. 
26,31, 19, 30, a disease among sheep. 
3, 13, 20, 18, 6,a genus of birds. 
27, 8, 15, 11, 22, to follow. 
12, 7, 25, 82, 4. 21, 5, a fish. 
6, 2, 23, 31, to prevent. 
1, 29, 10, 24, 14, 16, first polygamist on record. 
17, 9, 28, unique. 7.6.2. 
20 HIDDEN BIRDS IN A SUMMER RAMBLE. 

Having a day to spare, and anxious to crowd into it all pos- 
sible pleasure, I determined on a ramble through the coun- 
try. I awoke at daybreak; the twittering birds seemed to 
say, ‘‘ Up, lover of nature, and enjoy the early morn.’”’ Soon 
the flaming orient heralded the approach of day, and I set out 
with a joyous throb in my beart. Loitering along a shady 
lane, | came to a neat cottage in whose garden bloomed lark- 
spur, sweet pea, cocks-comb, and other old-fashioned flowers. 
I was ravenously hungry, and enjoyed the frugal repast set 
before me. 

All day I lingered in the woods, and as night drew near was 
wandering idly along, when the sky grew suddenly dark, a 
beavy peal of thunder made me quail in terror, and the rain 
came down in torrents. Stumbling along in the dusk I re- 
joiced to see agleam of light and soon came to a poor shanty; 
the gate was off its hinges and propped up with an old hoe 
and rake, and a hog was wallowing beforethe door. What I 
saw rendered me unwiliing to enter, even for shelter, when 
a woman camerunning out, her only covering a faded gown, 
calling loudly, ** Do, do comein, or you will get such a duck- 
ing as never was.” I quickly obeyed, and entering found the 
interior more decent than I expected. Tbree or four children 
were tumbling over and over on the floor. ‘Can ary one of 
ye get the stranger a cha‘r?” called the woman. All rushed 
to obey, a tiny snip even of three years tugging ata seat. I 
dried my garments, rewarded my tostess, and the storm be- 
in gover, hastened on. 8. P. E. 

AMPUTATED QUOTATIONS. 
-tan- -n -h- -unshin- -wee- 
-D- -reasur- -ver- -a-, 
-0- -ee- -it- -tubbor- -ee- 
-h- -arksom- -a-. dD. 
A SPELLING LESSON. 
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FRANK MAY. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. Arootordrug. 2. To remit. 3. Work. 4. To expiate. 
5. A masculine name. UNCLE WIL. 


ANSWERS 70 PUZZLES OF SEPT. 1. 

Eniqma.—More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of. 

Leiters Hidden in Words.—Gold N (Golden). Lead N (Leaden), Silver E 
(Silvery’, Iron E (Irony). Brass E (Brassy), Shad O (Shadow), D spare 
(Despair), Red N (Redden), Red E (Ready), Black N (Blacken), White N 
(Whiten), Glass E iGlassy), D cuy «Decoy :. , 

Cros:- Word Eniqmo.— Vulture. 

Square Word.— 


az 
rao 
ap ms 
Ter Oo 


Word Changes.—Star, soar, roam, room, moon. Czar, rack, rick, rink, 
king. Adze, wade or awed, wads or daws, saws. 
Answers received from John Tuthill. 
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Farm and Garden. 





The following extracts from the report 
presented to Parliament by Messrs. Pell 
and Read on the agricultural resources 
of the West will be of general interest: 


COST OF PRODUCTION. Z 

Though it may be generally said that 
if the cost of production exceeds the 
value of any article the article will soon 
cease to be produced, it must be remem- 
bered that America has a yearly increas- 
ing surplus of breadstuffs and meat, 
whicb she must sell at some price. In 
round numbers, it may be said that 
nearly three-quarters of that surplus in 
average years finds its way to the United 
Kingdom. Except in seasons of general 
scarcity the other countries of the world 
do not want, and certainly will not re- 
ceive this surplus except upon payment 
of heavy import duties. It may there- 
fore follow that, however low prices 
rule in England, the major part of the 
grain and meat exported from the Unit- 
ed States will still find its way to these 
shores. And whenever there shall be an 
abundant harvest in the Old World and 
in the New, price: may be depressed to 
a cobsiderably lower level than those 
quoted in this report. The cost of pro- 
ducing an acre of wheat, including rent 
and interest on capital, in England is 
that which principally concerns the 
consumer. The distance intervening 
between him and the grower boing in- 
considerable, freight, insurances and 
commission will not materially enhance 
the price, as is the case where the crop 
has to be transported over 3,000 or 4,000 
miles. The expenditure on the produc- 
tion of an acre of wheat in America can 
perhaps be more accurately estimated 
than for England, where the grain forms 
only one ina rotation of interdependent 
crops. The prices paid for the acquisi- 
tion or use of prairie land can be given, 
the cultivation required and money 


employed are also well ascertained ; the: 


agricultural operations, though the very 
reverse of barbarous, are simple in the 
extreme, and the cost of manual labor, 
horse and steam power not difficult to 
determine. The whole may be set ata 
sum of $10, or two guineas, per acre. 
This will cover rates and cost of convey- 
ing the crop six miles to the local rail- 
road, depot or elevator. But these fac- 
tors do not determine the cost of 
producing a bushel of wheat; that, it is 
obvious, is governed by yield, while that 
again is dependent on seasons. The 
yield of wheat in the United States over 
along series of years appears to have 
just exceeded 12 bushels per acre. For 
the year 1879 the yield is returned at 13.1 
bushels. With a yield of 12 bushels the 
Western farmer could deliver from his 
wagon at the depot without loss at 3s. 6d. 
a bushel of 60 pounds, or 28s. a quarter 
of 480 pounds, which is 20 pounds short 
of the Eoglish weight of 5 centals. As 
it is true that the center of population 
and industrial employment in the Unit- 
ed States is with certaivuty and rapidity 
movivg westward, it is equally true that 
the cultivation of wheatis nomadic, and 
advances not in front of this movement 
but in the same direction, and is regard- 
ed by the farmers as more profitable—in 
other words cheaper—when conducted 
on virgin soil at a distance from the 
points of consumption than in the ex- 
hausted districts from which they mi- 
grate and give place to a population for 
whom they have to find breadstuff. 
FREIGHT. 

Coming next to the consideration of 
freights, account has to be takeu of the 
terms on which grain can be moved in- 
land by the “lake” and canal, or by 
“all rail,” as well as on the ocean by 
sailing or by steam ships. The difference 
bet ween the cost of transportation from 
Chicago to New York by water or by 
rail inland is considerable, being on an 
average of five years (1875 to 1879 inclu- 
sive), 3s.5d. by water, lake and caual, 
and 6s. 10d. by rail for the quarter of 
wheat weighing 480 pounds. The water 
route is closed by ice from November 
to April. About 5s. 2d. is the average of 
the two rates. 

ln crossing the ocean the difference 
between the cost of transportation by 
‘sails’? or ‘‘steam” has been on the 
average of the last five years so incon- 
siderable as to require no special atten~ 


tion. The former, however, appears by 
returns to have been the cheaper by 
about 5d. per quarter of 480 pounds; 5s. 
in the one place against 4s. 7d. in the 
other, giving an average of 4s. 914d. 

These inland and ocean rates may be 
regarded as low. Those for the years 
preceding 1875 appear to have been 
higher. In addition to the enumerated 
charges, those for handling and weigh- 
ing have to be taken into account. The 
sum of these particulars would be as 
follows: 


Zs. d 
Cost of growing a quarter of wheat 
(480 pounds) in the West, including 
delivery to local depot.............. 180 
Preight to Chioago.............000..20- 068 
Thence to New York.................. 05 2 
New York to Liverpool............... 0 4 94 
Handling in America........... ..... e-2 2 
Liverpool charges..................... 021 
De. Gabadcabiaweaksaaibasiidalh cad 27 M4 


THE CORN CROP. 

Next in importance to the wheat crop, 
if, indeed, it does not claim first place, 
comes corn, better known under the 
name of “ maize,” or Indian corn. Slow- 
ly, but surely, it is thrusting the culti- 
vation of the noble grain northward, 
and while wbeat may be said to be now 
cultivated to the best advantage in the 
valleys of the Missouri, Miss.ssippi aud 
Ohio, with their affluents north of lati- 
tude 35 degrees, corn will be found as a 
main crop from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the shores of the great lakes, and extend- 
ing from Texas and Kansas in the West 
to New Jersey, Carolina and Florida in 
the East. The cost of growing an acre 
in Iowa is given at about $5.50, and the 
cost per busbel, taking the yield at 40 
bushels, at 13 825 cents. Another esti- 
mate gives the cost at $5.20—this is in 
Missouri, also on prairie land. Maize as 
a rotation crop answers the same end as 
root crops in England. The land is 
rested, cleaned and enriched by its in- 
troduction. There is no crop in which 
so little hazard is incurred as in this. 
With wheat the uncertainty is great; 
out of 18 crops in Ohio 6 only were full 
crops, some were utterly destroyed by 
drought, butduring thesame period corn 
never failed, and the average yield was 
35 bushels. The variations of price have 
been as marked as with other com- 
modities, ranging within the last ten 
years from 15 cents and 20 cents a bushel 
up to50 cents, the average for the United 
states being 42 cents from 1871 to 1878. 
The yield, of course, varies with the 
quality of the land from 20 bushels up to 
60 bushels an acre, the average from 1863 
to 1878 being 26% bushels. In the river 
bottoms 60 bushels is exceeded. 

While the profit which the farmer de- 
rives in England by the growth of roots 
is in an indirect one, and is estimated by 
taking into consideration the value of 
the manure which is left from their con- 
sumption by sheep or cattle, in America 
the profit isa direct one. Coru bought 
at 25 cents a bushel brings back 30 cents 
when given to hogs, if the latter sell even 
at as low a price as 3 cents a pound live 
weight. The annual growth of corn has 
of late years enermously increased; in 
1868 there were nearly 35,000,000 acres 
planted, and in 1878 51,500,000, but the 
money value per acre has been steadily 
declining. This increased abundance 
and cheapness has made it tke object of 
a considerable and growing export trade, 
so much so that probably 6 per cent of 
the crop finds its way abroad. The cen- 
ter line of cultivation of this cereul is 
not moving westward as rapidly as that 
of wheat. While the latter was, in 
twenty-eight years, eight degrees west- 
ward, that of the former has been only 
four; possibly it will be still slower in 
the future, as the heaviest portion of the 
Illinois crop is still west of the center 
line (longitude 89 degrees), while Illinois 
produces one-fifth of the whole crop. It 
is fair to assume that over a large portion 
ofthe Middleand Eastern States a prefer- 
ence for the cultivation of cora over that 
of wheat has been established. While large 
quantities are corsumed in these States 
in the production of beef and pork, this 
grain is universally in requisition for 
human food, coming to table at all 
meals in all forms, and a very consider- 
able quantity is manufactured for ex- 
port in the form of spirits. We saw and 
heard but very little of the cultivation 
of barley. The few samples which we 
had an opportunity of examining on the 





farms.of the United States were almost 


universally of a poor character, the 
grain being lean, irreguJar and parched. 
It is, however, remarkable that the Ca- 
padian barley finds its way into the 
United States in the face of a duty of 
fifteen cents or seven and a half pence 
per bushel, and goes into consumption 
there in considerable quantities in the 
form of malt. The natural weight of the 
Canadian barley is lower than that of 
the Californian by several pounds per 
bushel. The growth of oats appears to be 
steadily increasing. In 1874 the average 
was nearly 11,000,000, In 1878 1t exceeded 
13,000,000. 
POTATOES. 

The acreage devoted to the growth of 
potatoes does not materially increase; it 
was 1,333,333 in 1874, and in 1878 it had 
only reached 1,750,000. TheState of New 
York furnishes one-fifth of the whole 
area. The quality, except in the South- 
western States, was universally good. 
The average yield is not very large, be- 
ing estimated at 88 bushels per acre, 60 
pounds to the bushel. Thelifting of the 
roots had for the most part been com- 
pleted on the farms we visited in the 
United States, and the land was occupied 
by an abundant growth of pigeon grass 
and other rank weeds; but in Manitoba, 
on the farms near the Assiniboine, we 
saw splendid specimens in the ground, 
the yield on one farm being stated by 
the owner to have never fallen below 
300 bushels, and to have reached 400 
bushels in 1879. These crops had not 
even been molded up. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

We have avoided as far as possible 
volunteering any speculative opinions 
of our own on subjects to which our at- 
tention was directed. In fact, the haste 
with which we were compelled to pass 
over the scenes of our inquiry left us no 
leisure for critical conclusions after de- 
voting the requisite time to the collec- 
tion of facts. The view we took of the 
agricultural affairs in the United States 
was of necessity a broad and general 
one, and only in some special matters 
were we able to go into particulars. We 
came to the conclusion, however, that 
after all America is no paradise; that in 
the contest for agricultural supremacy, 
while fresh unexhausted soil, a level sur- 
face and the absence of stones are high- 
ly favorable for the profitable use of 
modern maebinery, and the manufac- 
ture of grain by a scourging course of 
cropping, still drawbacks exist which 
tell in favor of the old country. They 
may be statedin a few words. Severe 
winters, puttinga stop to agricultural 
employment, dangerous droughts, in- 
jurious insects, and in the prairie land 
(in the absence of lakes) a short supply 
of good water. With regard to the cat- 
tle, for the present the American stock- 
man in the west is possessed of singular 
advantages: land for nothing, and abun- 
dance of it. Inthe East good markets 
for dairy and other produce, and in the 
Middle States excellent pastures of blue 
grass (poa pratensis). The growth of 
this plant, too, is extending far beyond 
its old home of Kentucky, and is now 
being established to the west of the Mis- 
souri. Its successin this district opens 
fresh prospects tothe grazier, who will 
in time bring the improved turf under 
the hoof of thoroughbred stock, or at 
least of highly graded cattle. The west- 
ern country, however, is poorly watered 
for the better class of stock, which suffer 
if left short of this supply, and the 
struggle for water rights for native cat- 
tle, which suffer less from drought, 
threatens ere long to become a serious 
difficulty: the allotment of land and the 
termination of free range will tend to 
make cattle raising more costly, though, 
on the other hand, the increased con- 
sumption of the population as it ad- 
vances toward the western plains will 
enhance prices. We have referred to 
the important part the railroad fills in 
developing agricultural wealth in the 
United States. No effort is spared on 
the part of the people to thrust this 
right arm of civilization as far as it can 
be made to reach; with them it is not 
population first and the railroad to fol- 
low, but the latter first as the means to 
the former. With an intelligence quick 
to design and a spirit eager and daring 
to carry out these enterprises it is diffi- 
cult to account for a dullness of appre- 
hension which tolerates the continuance 





of a tariff so burtful to foreign trade and 


domestic economy as in some measure 
to render the position of the English 
agriculturist more advantageous than 
that of the American. 
CLARE SEWELL READ. 
ALBERT PELL. 








WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending Sept. 18, 1880. 


BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 30,632 
pks.; exports were 14,643 pks. 

The modern method of dairying is to carry 
the cow instead of carrying the butter. Let 
the cow come in in the early autumn and 
milk through the winter, and take the Fall 
and winter markets, approximating to double 
the June and July figures, and thus shall a 
full-flavored, rosy, fresh butter be always 
plentifully furnished and dairymen fully com- 
pensated—both “ consummations devoutly to 
be wished.” The market breathes ardently of 
its desires for this fresh, beautiful butter. It 
courts its supply and its pulse of price beats 
bigb for its possession, but not so with the 
wall flowers of more ancient make—these be 
coldly considered and longer neglected ; in 
short, slowly and reluctantly accepted at a 


Lless price. Of course an absolute shortage 


of last week’s make compels the purchase 
of the next best quality and the next latest 
made, but it follows quite a wass behind 
topmost qualities at topmost prices. Ex- 
porters are taking mostiy ladie-packed West- 
ern and “ Oleo,” and are now almost out of 
market for creameries. Special fine creamer- 
ies were sold this week at 35c., but that price 
is perbaps hardly general enough to quote. 
Fine fresh private dairy is scarce and quick 
sale asin quality. Early creamery is salable 
at 25@28c.; early N. Y. State dairy 25©26@27c.; 
and the market closes weaker at the bottom 
and stronger at thetop. We quote: 


Fine sour cream creameries fresh 


WN ca caseccec.s \nastwsca’ caterer 33 @34 

“ sweet ‘“ ai o Se eae 
Creamery make, early................. 25 @28 
OGRE GIT, COMNIG v0 6: asi: sane aeesd's 28 @30 
early firkins, choice....... 2 ©27 

* off qualities, faulty........ 18 @22 
Imitation creamery.......... apiedieell 20 @25 
June make, factory .................. 2 @21 
August make, factory................ 18 @20 
Common Western............ ........ 16%@18 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week were 45,083; 
exports, 28,715 pks. 

The market is quiet and steady, witbout 
change in price or position from last week, 
closing firm. We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... . 124@12% 
good to choice......... 2 @12% 
- 2 haif skimmed ........ 10 @12 
- “ So 4@8 


Eaos.—Receipts for the week were 8,266 pks. 
The market for fresh eggs is quick and 
active at about lc. per doz. advance, closing at 
19@20c. for all fresh marks. 


BEANS.—New mediums begin to arrive and 


sell at $1.50@$1.60 per bush. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, e Ibs een ee $1.55@$1.65 
meee ) vecicxccnns $1.50@$1.60 
BEESWAX per Ib., 24@25c. 
LIvE PoULTRY.—We quote: 
Roosters, old and young, perlb. . ....6 @9 
Fowls, Southern, Western and State...J0 @12 
Chickens, spring, per lb................ ll @13 
Turkeys, mixed, per Ib....22.... ..... ll @18 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Nervousness, Wakefulness, etc. 


Dr. Reuben A. Vance, of New York Insti- 
tute and Bellevue Hospital, says: ‘“‘ The prep- 
aration on which [ place the most reliance is 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad St., New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants, 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 


Apples Beane. He s, Corn, wed. Beeswax, Honey, 
Tallow, Lambs, W Game, Dried Fruits, Pota: 
tues, Sweet he bond Cider inegar, Furs, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Maple Sugar, Etc., Etc. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS. 


in large and remarkable variety, including the Jap- 
anese Maples, odendrons, Hardy and 
Greee-oaee eas, Camellias, Koses. 
urple ic Beech, i in Targe uantities, with a complete 
assortment ot Fruit an rnamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Vines. Price-Lists in Special rates to Archi- 
tects and Landscape Architects. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 


NEVER WASTE 


i time or mW rents a farm when 7y Cece 
BUY on your Ow N TIM E and TER 


Fine FARM & HOME 


‘T'S almost at your door. 
ing Lands a 


300.000 O ACHES ig EO: 














Taress 





Long time. 3 w rate of INES. Lane tere. 


+ BARNES, Lansing, Mich, 
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Editorial Department.—Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Wasbington Square, 
New York.’* Onacoepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “‘ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subsecrip- 
tions, $8 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies zent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleid street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : 404 Arch Street. 








No one article of dress involves so 
much in the way of comfort or discomfort 
as the shoe. A tight shoe means misery, 
although every other condition is favorable. 
McComber of this city, according to the 
testimony of a good many victims of tight 
shoes, has solved the problem of making a 
shoe which is always easy and comfortable, 
His shoes are not only extensively worn 
here, but the fame of them has reached 
England, and there is a European demand. 


HOLMAN’S 
PADS 


THE ONLY 





CURE 
TRUE 
SIMPLY BY 
MALARIAL 
ABSORPTION ANTIDOTE. 


TRADE MARK. 
Holman’s Ague, Liver & Stomach 
Pad. For MALARIA, AGUE, Liver and 
Stomach troubles. Price $2.00. 
Holman’s Special Pad. Adapted to 
old Chronic cases, Price $3.00. 
Holman’s Spleen Belt. For stubborn 
eases of enlarged Spleen, and unyielding 
Liver and Stomach troubles. Price $§.00. 
Holman’s Infant's Pad. Forailments 
of Infants and Children. Price $4.80. 
Holman’s Renal Pad. For Kidney 
and Bladder complaints, Price $2.00. 


Holman’s Uterine Pad. For Female 
troubles. Price $5.00. 


Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Body Plaster. The best Plaster made. 
Porous on Rubber basis, Price 2c, 

Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Foot Plasters. For Numb Feet and 
Sluggish Circulation, Price per pair, 26c, 

Absorption Salt medicated Foot Baths. 
For Colds, Obstructions, and all cases where 
& foot-bath is needed, Price per lb. paek- 
age, 25c. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. The 
Absorption Salt is not * ma: ailable,’’ and must be sent 
by Express at purchaser's expense. 





The success of Hotman’s Paps has inspired imita- 
tors who offer Pads similarin form and odor to the 
true Holman’s, saying * They are just the same,” 


People who have once worn them declare | etc. 


that they are never satisfied with anything | ¢p, 


else. The McComber last is the one used by 
F, Edwards, of 166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, whose advertisement will be 
found on another page. 





A business man who has the taste to 
advertise attractively generally has taste 
to offer attractive things for sale, In an- 
other column will be found an advertise- 
ment of the Liliputian Bazaar, at 315 Sixth 
Avenue, where everything in the way of 
infants’ and boys’ and girls’ clothing is kept 
constantly on hand in large variety. Low 
prices and good quality are specialties at 
this establishment, as well as good taste in 
styles and workmanship. Variety and 
beauty are aimed at, and a call will show 
that they are not aimed at in vain. 





Annual meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Norwich, Ct., Oct. 
12th, 13th and 14th. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRAOTS. 








“‘ What Lack I Yet?” 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS 
The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 


By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 


Answers to “ Difficuliies of a De- 


ést.?? 
By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE LL.D 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. S1URTEVANT, D.D 


Growing Old. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 





Price, $1 per Hundred. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
22 Washington Square, N. Y. 


WASTE SILK. 


Bend stamps for one ounce of 
io ty la A Lay ae Po 
for Ciredlar about Knitting Silk. ee 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 4649 Broadway, N.Y, 





Beware of all Paees Pads, made only to sell on 





er e 
See that each Pad bears the Private Revenue 
ita of the Hotman Pap Company, with the above 
Trade- ach, printed 1n green. 

Dr. HotmAn’s advice is free. Full treatise sent 
free on application. Address 

HOLMAN PAD Co., 
P.O. Box 2112, 93 William St., N. Y. 


td 








The LILIPOUTIAN BAZAAR affords advan- 
tages to all having children to provide for that can- 
not be equaled by any other establishment in AMER- 
ICA, for the reason that we make a specialty of 
goods fer INFANTS’ WEAR and BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING for all ages up to sixteen years, includ 
ing every article needed te make up complete outfits. 

Our styles,mainly of our own manufacture and 
importation, include many desirable articles that 
cannot be had elsewhere, and are of the highest 
standard for quality of work, etc., while our PRICES 
are UNUSUALLY LOW. In fact, most, if not all, of 
the many articles of INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
apparel usually made at home can be purchased at 
our establishment ready made at less cost, Cata- 
logues furnished. 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
Bet. 19th and 20th Streets. 


THE COMFORT CORSET 


ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
or 
GONPORT and BEAUTY. 


The shoulder straps are so 
arranged that they cannot 
slip up on the back or down 
on the arm. 

In the place of bones are 
inserted rows of very stiff 
cord, which, while support- 
ing, "yield a to every 4 


washed without changing 

the fitness of the garment. 
Has the approval of all 
vegeeiaee that have seen it. 
adapted for children, 














trated. reular, directions 
how to measure, &c., to 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HYCIENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
for Ladies and Children, Shoulder Braces, Stocking 


and Skirt Supporters, &c. 
Ne. 6 EAST 14TH 8ST., NEW YORK. 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT — 
JON T. Moxse Jr PM gacomg 
Price, 50 cents a mon a year. Speci- 


= 1 copies oem sent nang on A ys of 15 cts. 

WANTED, who understand the 
PP nn scope and value of tbe Review. to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


YS. BaRnes & Co., 111 & 118 William 8t., N.Y. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sell our Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an im 
rovement on the Student Lamp, Why? Becaure it 
s the safest and best inthe world; can be attached 

to the Sewing Machine, Piano, Desk, etc ., and ese 

in any direction to suit the eyes; can not up- 
set; has aconvenient match box and filling indica- 
tor. The religious papers indorse ~—l our claims. 

Our enone makin izh as @:25 per day proves it 

abonanza,. Its low pews, —, terms, and rapid 


sales Surprise o} old dagen 
HOM AMP oo. Giactnnest, oO. 








bag! WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
Sel!ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. wugees re- 
duced 33per cent. National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa. 


WANT 


Vincent says it’s 
and terms 





E AGENTS for Ty. mee oot 
Teaching Bible.” 
“The Best.” Send tor EL 


W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 





Agents Wanted for the Pictorial 
o N 


Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and 
readable. 476 illustrations. Many new features. Sells 
to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
Brapiey, Garretson & Co., 66 N. 4th St.. Philadel’a,Pa. 





~ addressing B. W. BOND. 5 Beekman St,. 


ork, you ani receive a circularot an ex 
cellent work wanted by everybody. Agents wan ted 








To Preserve your Teeth 


Delluc’s 





SE ONLY 

a Preparations 
KY -. Biscotine, 
Pe = (Infant’s Food.) 
“ 8 = 8.P. Hair Tonic 
ME ANGELIQUE BS Toilet Waters, 
ey TOOT a - © Sachets D’Iris, 
$ TH-\N i Elixir of Calisaya, 
as SEhtEh Ne = Glycerine Lotion, 
= Bia eee t.eee Ww Pectoral Cough 
F Mm Syrup, £c., &o. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 





Ox Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Oname on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 








GOOD LIGHT AND VENTILATION 
FOR CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 


74 BROADWAY. 


By ecial attention is called to the great improvement 
ighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
coca which are not only a great s: ving of 
Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren- 
dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather. 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hali’s, St. Paul’ 
Crosby’s. and many others. By sending size and de- 
scription of Church, we will furnish tull information 
as to what would be the most effective plan of light- 
me. THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 734 
Broadway, New York, 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S rATENT REFLECTORS, 
Give tbe MOST POWB®RFUL, the SOFTEST 
CHBAPEST, and the BEST LIGHT known for 
Churches. Stores, 8h w Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and Lp designs. 
Bend size of ro.m. Get circular and estimate. 
A liberal, discount to churches and the trade. 
FRINK, 551 Pearl St, N. ¥. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING 
SPRING PILLOWS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO. 
NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826. Bells for all purposes 

Warranted satisfactory and durable 

MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

8chools, Fire —, Farms, etc. 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 




















CONSUMPTION 


And Diseases of the 


THROAT and LUNGS. 





Of all the diseases which afflict humanity, CONSUMPTION occupies the first rank. Yet it 
is a disease which readily yields to appropriate treatment, and can be radically cured by simply 


administering the appropriate remedy - 


Iwenty Years’ 


Trial, 


with a success unparalleled in the annals of medicine, has conclusively established the value of 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


in the treatment of Consumption and Pulmonary Diseases, Jt is the only Remedy which reachea 
and at once removes the very cause of the Disease, effecting cures and accomplishing results which no 
other remedy or method of treatment has ever equalled or even approached, 

It acts promptly and certainly in all cases of CONSUMPTION, and in all atages of the Disease, 
POSSESSING A POWER IN THE SYSTEM GREATER THAN ANY OTHER REMEDY KNOWN 


TO MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


The Effect of the Remedv 


upon the cough and expectoration is very rapid, causing their disappearance or alleviation some- 
times in a few days, The night sweats almost always disappear at the end of a week or ten days, 
The pains over the chest, which many patients feel so acutely, cease or diminish very consider- 


ably in a few days, 


The patient feels, on the second or third day, and sometimes even from the 


firet, 2 decided increase of strength and a renewed feeling of vigor, comfort and cheerfulness, 


The Appetite 


is stimulated and restored. The Blood is enriched and replenished. The patient rapidly gains 
flesh and strength, and ALL THE GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE RAPIDLY DI8- 


APPEAR, 


6a” Lvery case of uncomplicated Consumption can certainly be cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPO. 
PHOSPHITE OF-LIME AND SODA, whieh is acknowledged to be the GREATEST ANTIDOPE 
to that formidable disease which bas ever fallen to the lot of man to possess. 


Prices, $1 and 


$2 per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & G0., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
&@” Be sure and get WINCHESTER’S genuine preparation. 


-.— 


a 
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Susurance and Financial, 


Nzw Yorks, Sept. 18, 1880, 

The most noticeable feature in the Wall 
street markets for the week just closing is 
the politico-financial one bearing on the 

Maine election. When the newscame Tues 

day morning that the fusionists had prob- 

ably gone Democratic stocks went down 
faster than the spirits of either the Tam- 
many or Kelly faetion rose. The U.S. 475 
bond yielded one half per cent., and the 
speculative, whether fancy or investment, 
went by therun from one to three per cent. 
Later, when the news assumed a more 
cheerful feature all the markets became 
more steady and closed in the main dull but 
strong. 

One incident occurred which seems too 
good to keep in the seclusion of the custom- 
ers’-room of a broker’s office, where it oc- 
curred—in which, by the way. politics is as 
actively discussed as securities are traded 
in—and we give it more room in this column. 
A prominent gentleman who believes in 
St. Paul common stock, and who backs his 
judgment with a holding of $250,000 of the 
stock, had looked with the complacency of 
success upon the price when it was 934 bid 
immediately preceding the election, and 
divided the time about equally in praising 
the prospects of the St. Paul stock on the 
one hand and in heated earnest argument 
for Hancock on the other. 

A friend in the same office advocated St. 
Paul none the less, and Garfield even more. 

The day af‘er the election, with St. Paul 
under 90, the two met; and politics were for- 
gotten in an earnest discussion as to what 
was the matter with St. Paul. 

‘*Matter! There’s nothing the matter 
with St. Paul,” quoth the forensic friend of 
Hancock, “only this news from Maine!” 
The price of St. Paul is steadily improving; 
whether the zeal for Hancock has risen too 
we have no information to justify us in 
asserting. 

The bank averages have kept very even 
during the week, foreign gold having about 
balanced domestic inland shipments. 

This large importation of gold sezms likely 
to delay but not to avert stringency in the 
money market this Fall. 

The aspect of the money market can 
change ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” as quickly as the prices of stocks 
are accustomed to do.. The importations of 
foreign goods during the week have been 
among the largest ever recorded at this 
port. But little money comparatively has 
reached the lodgment which really makes 
money scarcer in the money centers than 
any other; viz., the pockets of the farmers 
and farm laborers; and as yet money is 
cbeaper than is healthy. 

But it must be remembered that now 
everybody is familiar with the currency; 
the farmers havé full confidence in it and 
relatively little in banks; and that when the 
crop is fully gathered and sold there is an 
absorption into their pockets of many mill- 
ions of dollars, which only comes into cir- 
culation again when the needed supplies of 
another season are to pay for. 

Until the disturbiog elements attending 
the election are eliminated, investors will, 
perhaps, do as well to bide their time, and, 
possibly, they may have an opportunity to 
reverse the order of things by which so 
much money is lost in Wall Street; that is, 
they may buy on the slump, and sell out 
again on the jump. 

—Within the past few days two insurance 
conventions have been held in Chicago; the 
first, the annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest, and 
the second, the yearly gathering of the In- 
surance Superintendents of the various 
States. As there were present on the former 
occasion quite a number of the ablest fire 
underwriters in this country, and on the lat- 
ter the heads of the insurance departments 
of nearly all the principal States, one 
naturally turns to the reports of proceedings 
for the purpose of obtaining a clear insight 
into the present condition of the insurance 
business. While it seems to be generally 
admitted that fire underwriting, as it is 
now carried on, can afford little profit to 
those who risk their money in the stock of 
insurance companies, both State officers and 
company managers seem to think that the 
great danger of the future lies in the inter- 
ference in the business by the legislatures of 
the several States. It is held to be only a 
question of time when the continued losses 
would forcethe companies to adopt a higher 

scale of rates of premium, and hence, if left 








But when the probability of State interfer- 
ence is considered the problem becomes 
vastly more complex. On general principles 
it might be assumed that the superintend- 
ents, the representatives of the States, in 
supervising the insurance business, would 
have been disposed to look favorably upon 
any line of action which increased the im- 
portance of their offices. In point of fact, 
they take a diametrically opposite ground, 
and deprecate all legislation that is calcu- 
lated to interfere with the freedom of mak- 
ing insurance contracts. 

The grievance chiefly commented upon 

was the “‘valued policy ” law that bas been 
passed by the legislatures of several of the 
Western and Southern States. Mr. Corne- 
lius Walford, of England, who was present 
at the underwriters’ convention, showed, 
by historical references, that in demanding 
such a law the legislators had overlooked 
some of the essential conditions of sound 
underwriting. He pointed out that the 
issuing of valued policies is not a new idea, 
but is one which has been followed in Con- 
tinental Europe for many generations; only 
there it is not used in connection with some 
system of State or municipal insurance, 
which is essentially compulsory, and which 
is guarded by numerous provisions to pre- 
vent the presentation of fraudulent claims. 
Under these conditions the system of using 
a valued policy can be adopted without 
serious difficulty. A City Government that 
compels property-owners to insure their 
property to the amount of the valuation put 
upon it by the cicy’s Assessors, and then has 
the support of all of the tax-payers in re- 
fusing to pay claims which have about 
them the taint of dishonesty, may find 
no trouble in issuing valued policies. 
But our Legislatures, in insisting upon 
this method, have wholly overlooked the 
other conditions. They have not pro- 
vided that the valuation shall be made by 
the insurer, and the latter has hardly any 
means of discovering whether or not a claim 
is a dishonest one. In a word, the law 
throws upon the underwriter all of the re- 
sponsibility, when, at best, only a part 
should be his. If the assertion is true that 
incendiary fires have resulted from the 
present liberty to insure buildings for any 
amount, then the way to correct the evil 
would be to have both parties to the con 
tract suffer from all instances of over-in- 
surance. For example, if a company in- 
sured for $4,000 a building that was worth 
only $3,000, then, in the event of total loss 
by fire, the company might be compelled to 
pay the full amount of its policy; but of 
this the assured should forfeit not only the 
excess of over-insurance ($1.000), but an 
amount equal to this, that is, $2,000 in all, 
which sum might be paid in to the State 
Treasury. If a law of this kind were 
adopted, both insurer and insured would 
have a common interest in preventing the 
over insurance of real property. 
But, judging by the discussion in the two 
conventions, the opinion seemed to prevail 
that valued policy laws will soon be followed 
by more aggressive legislation. One 
speaker said that there was no reason for 
thinking that legislatures would be any 
more Jenient to insurance companies than 
they had been to railroad corporations; 
therefore, it would not be strange to have a 
State Legislature construct a maximum 
tariff on all risks within its borders. This 
course has been followed in treating with 
railroad companies, and might with almost 
as much reason be applied to insurance 
companies. Besides this there is the use of 
a uniform form of policy, which at least 
one State now insists upon; while the op- 
portunities for taxation which the business 
affords are as yet only dimly comprehended 
by the most radical member of State Legis- 
latures. Thus considered, the chances are 
greatly in favor of a renewal in the coming 
winter of extreme insurance legislation. 
The “valued policy” question will again 
come up for discussion at Albany, and we 
shall be lucky if the reforms proposed go no 
further than those suggested last winter. 
As was remarked by one of the gentlemen 
at Chicago, if the insurance companies are 
not driven into a suspension of business, the 
effect of this hostile legislation will be to 
force them to come together, and, sinking 
the jealousies and dissensions that now 
make mutual action impossible, they will 
then join heartily in the common struggle 
for self-preservation.—[New York Times, 


—A change has recently been made in the 
American administration of the Transatlan- 
tic Fire Insurance Company of Hamburg, 
whereby Mr. E. Harbers becomes Manager 


ager. Mr. Harbers is a practical under- 
writer of experience both in Germany and 
this country, be having been connected with 
the company in Hamburg since its organiza- 
tion in 1872 until three years ago, when he 


York office. Mr. Hibbs, the Assistant 
Manager, is a graduate of the Standard and 
the Imperial offices, and a most capable 
underwriter. 
pany’s agency department, and will do it 
well. The new management, we feel confi- 


ment on the previous administration. The 
Transatlantic has a paid-up capital of $300,- 
000, and total assets of over $900,000. In 


being deposited with State Insurance De- 
of $313,000. Messrs. C, M. Fry, James Selig- 


can trustees of the company. 

—At the Convention of State Insurance 
Officials held recently at Chicago, Mr. Pills- 
bury, Insurance Commissioner of New 
Hampshire, submitted the following as a 
report of the Committee of Legislation: 

“ Resolved, That the Wisconsin valued policy 
law, so called, was born of prejudice and has 
been nursed by the same indefinable influ. 
ence; that, while aimed specially at insurance 
companies, it hits in its practical op-rations 
the insuring public by inviting the fraudu- 
lent destruction of property that may be 
over-insured, thus increasing the burdens of 
insurance to society, since all losses and ex- 
penses are, and must necessarily be, levied 
upon the insuring public. 

** Resolved, That, since the function of in- 
surance companies is to actin the capacity of 
middlemen in the distributing the aggregate 
of losses upon the aggregate of property in- 
sured, therefore every atterpt to cripple, em- 
barrass, deceive, defraud or circumvent them 
in their legitimate operations must result in 
impairing the security they afford and in en- 
banci: g the cost of insurance to the public. 

“* Resolved, That the owner of property is 
fairly presumed to be the best judge of its 
ac'ual value; that assent to over-insurance on 
bis part is prima facie evidence of fraudulent 
intent; that the destruction of such over- 
insured property strongly confirms this evi- 
dence; and while agents,in their greed for com- 
missions and cootrary to tkeir instructions, 
may be, and doubtless often are, partakers in 
the crime, both owner and agent should, in- 
stead of being rewarded, suffer a just penalty 
for their criminality; and that insurance 
above the real value of the property destroyed 
never ought to be paid, 

* Resolved, That we deprecate any efforts to 
procure similar legislation in other States, 
believing that it leads to temptation, invites 
fraudulent fires, corrupts public morals, re- 
sults in the wanton annibilation of property 
and thereby diminishes the taxable wealth of 
the country.”’ 

The matter was referred to the Executive 
Committee. In executive session, held in 
the afternoon, the following was adopted: 

* Resolved, That the Convention does not 
approve of the laws whicb bave been enacted 
in Missouri and Ohio, making the face value 
of the policy on buildings the measure of dam- 
ages in case of total loss, regardless of the true 
value of the property insured; that it would 
be wise and more equitable to enact a law 
that would prevent a company from insuring 
buildings or paying losses thereon for more 
than three-fourths of the true value.” 
—There is a ‘‘New Orleans Insurance 
Syndicate,” composed of four local compan- 
ies—the Factors’ & Traders’, the New 
Orleans, the Crescent and the Teutonia— 
representing $2,150,000 of capital. By rein- 
surance contract between the above com- 
panies, either company is prepared to cover 
amounts of $100,000 and upwards on marine 
risks from New Orleans, Mobile or Galves- 
ton to ports in Europe, making claims under 
its policies payable in Europe. Bulk grain 
cargoes by barge from St. Louis or Cairo 
are covered by either company under same 
arrangement. Policies issued on these risks 
by either company are reinsured in the 
three others in proportion to capital. 
—State Commissioner of Insurance Kel- 
sey, of New Jersey, has issued his annual 
report on Fire and Marine Insurance for 
1879. There were 146 companies in the 
State. The Jersey companies represent: 
capital stock, $4,445,830; assets, $8,794,805 12; 
liabilities, $6,048,472 21; surplus, $3,714,829.- 
91; average surplus over capital, 76.77 per 
cent.; assets, $1.45 for each dollar of liabil- 
ity. 


J.&W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers. 
‘ORLD. - 








PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE Wi 





and Mr, Charles H. Hibbs Assistant Man- 





to itself, the business would adjust itself. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND STELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS 0. ON PE, ete. 


was transferred to its newly opened New ts 


He will superintend the Com- h 
dent, will scon prove itself a great improve- | < 
this country it has assets of $430,000 ($840,000 : 


partments), and a net surplus over liabilities ¢ 


man and Paul Lichtenstein are the Ameri- Mo és; du 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS, 
Government Bonds.— 


SATURDAY, SeEprt. 18. 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 





Bids for State Bonds.— 
N, 
N 


Ala.,class A,2 to 5.... 69 
69 









Mo., & or u., due 192... 





Mo tdg., due 94-5 . ...111 
Mo.,H. & St. J.. due °87.107 
N.C. 6s, 0, 986-98... .... 31 
4. Fe eee 31 
N. CO. N.C. R., °33-4-5..115 | Dis. Col. fdg. 5s, sm. .106 
N.C. N. C. R.,7s,c. off 90 | Dis. Col. fdg 5s, r, 99.106 
N.C. N.C. R.,7s, A.O.115 
Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 481@48134 482@4824. 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau St., 
New YorK, Sept. 16, 1880. 

We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Ranks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessary, in 
order to save clerical laborin replying to each 
separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general iuformation of those who 
may desire to open accounts wiih a private 
bankiog bouse io this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 


1. Exceptin the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to ns, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
— less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 


interes 


3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the iast day of each month. 
4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends payabie in this city, 
witheat chicas; make — mae ries and give the 
8 nformation we can obta i i 
ments or other matters of financial faterest to: eas 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of basi- 
ness. 
5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are atall times prepared to make advances to custom- 
ers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 
6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attea- 
tion to orders by mail, te earaph or in person, 
for the purchase or sale, on mmission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curre t market rates. 
Very respectfully, FISK & HATCH. 


Western FarmMortgages 
Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMEROE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,695 loans without the 
= ae dollar. L +e | wanted to loan on 
rst-class security. For references, etc., sen 
for our pamphlet wo J. B. TKINS & CO.,, 
Lawrence. Kansas: or HENRY DICKIN- 
SON, Manager, 243 Broadway, New York. 











25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commissio. Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B,. HATOH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 








45 William St. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
—Kingston is rejoicing in rain at last. 
—Kansas is overshadowed with butter- 

flies. 

—Ostrich farming is a growing industry 
in South Africa. 

—Mr. Howells has not gone to the Pacific 
with President Hayes. 

—Mayor Kalloch is renominated by the 
““Workingmen” as Mayor of California. 

—The 49th Annual Exhibition of the 
American Institute was opened September 
15th. 

—The President and Mrs. Hayes held a 
public reception in San Francisco Septem- 
ber 18th. 

—Dillon City is the last new town in the 
United States, and is on the Utah Northern 
Railroad. 

—The Canada Exhibition was opened at 
Montreal Sept. 14th. Great crowds were in 
attendance. 

—Boston had the melancholy pleasure of 
attending the National Convention of Un- 
dertakers last week. 

—Schenectady has opened a new trade 
with the Holy Land, and is sending out 
brush and broom machines, 

—Scotch whiskey has been administered 
to fish in London with great success; the 
great majority of them died. 

—The latest-use of a wheelbarrow was 
made by a San Francisco man the other day 
when he turned it into a life-boat. 

—The German government has ordered 
ths French Jesuits who settled in Alsace- 
Lorraine to continue their migration. 

—The river Nile is very backward this 
year in its, periodical rising, and there are 
fears that the irrigation will be insufficient. 

—By the death of Chief Baron Fitzroy 
Kelly the title of Lord Chief Baron, after a 
history of eight hundred years, becomes ex- 
tinct. 

—Republics are not the only corrupt gov- 
ernments after all. The finance bureau of 
Russia has been found to be encrusted with 
defalcations. 

—The Hon. Lafayette S. Foster, formerly 
United States Senator and one of the lead- 
ing men of Connecticut, died at Norwich, 
September 19th. 

—Chow. Phya-Rhamm-Woangesi, the Sia- 
mese Ambassador in Paris, is to receive a 
civilized decoration as Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

—The village of Knock in Ireland is get- 
ting an excellent business out of its mura- 
cles. There were 15,000 visitors in town not 
long ago on one day. 

—A bowlder on Mount Washington has 
disclosed to a geologist the fact that that 
mountain was completely submerged dur- 
ing the glacial period, 

—tThe breaking of a cable in one of the 
Virginia City mines last week precipitated 
the cage, containing ten men, three hundred 
feet, killing nine of them. 

—Thejwrong of imprisoning children is ex- 
citing a good deal of feeling in England, and 
Sir William Harcourt declares that he is 
determined to put a stop to it. 

—Diner (sniffing). ‘ Waiter—I really 
think—this fish is not fresh!” 

Waiter. —‘‘ Yessir—’can’t answer for that, 
sir!—I’ve honly been ’ere a week, sir | |’ — 
[Punch. 

—Clare Sewell Read, the English Agricul- 
turist, declares that England can never com- 
pete with America in wheat, but that 
English barley and English pigs are far 
superior. 

—A terrible explosion occurred on the 
afternoon of Sept. 17th in one of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company’s buildings at 
Bridgeport, Conn., resulting in the death of 
five men. 

—Mrs. Nichols, the granddaughter of 
Nicholas Longworth, is an entuusiastic dev- 
otee of decorative art, and, in company with 
Mr. E. P. Cranch, is about to establish a 
pottery at Cincinnati. 

—James C. Hoe, the head of the well- 
known building firm of James ©. Hoe & 
Co., and one of the oldest and most success- 
ful business men of this’ city, died last week 
at his country home at East Moriches, L. I. 

—Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, fiancé of Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts, is said to be English 
after all, his grandfather having been born 
an English subject. The Baroness will 
probably, therefore, retain her fortune des- 
pite her relations. 

—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Underground Railway Company last Wed- 
nesday General McClellan made a report 
approving the plans prepared for the con- 
struction of the road, and was appointed 
engineer of the company. 

—Queen Victoria visited her pensioners 


as soon as she reached Balmoral, and was 
received with delight by the old men and 
women, Crathie Church, where the Queen 
went on the following day, was crowded 
with the natives and tourists anxious to 
gaze upon their ruler. 

—The statue at the National Cemetery at 
Antietam was unveiled September 17th, 
under the direction of the Grand Armyof the 
Republic. It bears the inscription: “Not for 
themselves, but for their country. Septem- 
ber 17, 1862.”" It consists of a granite base 
and the statue of a soldier at parade rest. 

—One of the most successful farmers in 
Massachusetts lives at Westfield. His name 
is Thomas Webster Hayes, and he is five 
years old. Some of his cabbages weigh 
twenty pounds, and one of his potatoes 
turned the scale at nineteen ounces. He 
offers to run his grandfather’s farm next 


year. 
—Bad manners are not only disagreeable 


but dangerous. An Italian traveler was 
lately eating a sausage on a railway train 
with his knife, when the shock of a collision 
drove the latter implement violently into 
his mouth. He sued for damages; the court 
held that he had no business to eat with his 
knife. 

—Philadelphia is getting ahead in the 

matter of local travel. In the course of a 
month or two 1,000 one horse coaches of 
light and novel construction, owned by one 
company, each carrying eight persons, and 
running to all parts of the city at a charge 
of six tickets for a quarter of a dollar, or a 
little more than four cents for one ride, are 
to be introduced into the city. 
5 |—It is reported that Dean Stanley will visit 
this country again next year in company 
with Mr. Hughes, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the Church question. Adherents of 
the English establishment are endeavoring 
to bolster up that institution by arguments 
drawn from thé religious condition of this 
country, and it is the purpose of Dean Stan- 
ley to collect facts to counteract the effects 
of these statements. 

—Archbishop Gibbons gives this picture 
of the Pope as he saw him during his recent 
visit in Rome: ** He welcomed me heartily,” 
says the Archbishop, “ and made me feel at 
home. He is about seventy years of age, 
tall and erect, of a very thin figure. His 
face is perfectly pale—as pale as Cardinal 
Manning’s. His countenance shows great 
intellect, a happy blending of gentleness 
and force of character. He has a benign 
countenance.”’ 

—Buenus Ayres has been erjoying the 
annual South American coup d'etat. On 
the 21st of August national troops entered 
the provincial Chambers, ejected the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies at the point 
of the bayonet, posted double sentinels at 
the doors and closed the Legislature, by 
order of the National Government. A great 
crowd collected in the streets, but there was 
no disturbance, The Senators and deputies 
adjourned to the Municipal Hall and issued 
@ manifesto to the people, which failed to 
elicit any manifestation of popular feeling. 
The city remains quet. The municipal and 
provincial »ffairs are administ red by Gen- 
eral Bustillos on behalf of the National 
Government. 

—London has a police force of 10,911 men, 
and furnishes a large field for their work. 
During the past ten years 190 persons have 
been killed by light wagons and 7,962 wound- 
ed; 474 killed and 5,144 injured by heavy 
carts, and omnibuses and street cars 
have killed 151. and injured 1,655. Each 
year there are nearly 10,000 children and 
more than 3,000 adults reported to the police 
as lost or missing. Last year about two- 
thirds of the children and one-fifth of the 
adults were found and restored to their 
friends by the police; the remainer returned 
home, or were found, dead or alive, with 
the exception of 141 adults and 25 children, 
of whose whereabouts no intelligence bas 
ever been received. Last year 259 persons 
committed suicide, and 404 others attempted 
self-destruction but were prevented from so 
doing. 

—The directors of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society have determined upon add- 
ing a new feature to their concerts, namely 
a chorus, and have made arrangements 
with Mr. Theodore Thomas to organize one 
at once, The rehearsals will take place 
weekly under his direction. The requisites 
for membership are reasonable ; namely, 
good voice, ability to read music of moder- 
ate difficulty fairly well at sight, and regu- 
lar and punctual attendance at all rehear- 
sals, <A day of date for the first rehearsal 
willsbortly be announced. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen desirous of joining are requested to 





send their names,addresses, register and com- 





pass of voice to Mr. Thomas at the Academy. 
A pleasant event in connection with the 
Philharmonic is the return from Germany, 
with the intention of remaining in Brooklyn, 
of Mr. Carl Prox, longand gratefully known 
for his early efforts in putting the society 
on its feet. He was among the musical 
pioneers of the city and gave the Philhar- 
monic its first impulse, bringing the musi- 
cians together, soliciting subscriptions and 
willingly contributing out of his own pocket. 
Among those who helped him was Mr. Fred 
Stein, and both these gentlemen have the 
satisfaction, the latter after a long sojourn 
abroad, of finding how deeply their efforts 
have taken rvot in the expansion of the 
society’s work and influence, 


BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the public against im- 
itators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 
BEWARE of worthless plasters offer- 
ed under similar sounding names. 
Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewhat larger 
profit on the spurious article, 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 





























HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner aos, 125 pes. .$30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, “4 pieces 8 50 
Richly Decorated French ~— Tea Sets,44 pcs. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, li pieces, $4 25, white 3 
White English Porcelain Dinner 74 100 pieces 14 00 
er ated Dinner Knives per naan 3 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE- FUR MISHING GOODS. 
New Illastrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed 
free on application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free ot 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 

















SE. WAN 


Sy 





Those terrible Mendaches generated 
by obstructed secretions, and to which ladies 
are especially subject, can always be relieved, 
and their recurrence prevented, by the use of 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI- 
ENT. 

PROCURABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


A Specialty for Thirty Years 


Household and 
Family Linens, 

Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs and 
Linen Fabrics of 
every kind. 

Orders by 
mail receive 
prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


Jas, McCutcheon 


10 E. 14th 8t.,N. ¥. 




















USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





T hy worn this Corset 


T have worn the Flexi 
over thshipe ia bre _ and 


Hip Corset three months 
ie ood is still perfect. 








bro en, 


DR. WARNER’S 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. 
gives an ae Fi 

ease. Price 

with Tampico 


WARNER BROS, 351 Bway, N. Y. 


It 

pe and fits with perfect 
with Plain Bust, . 

ust wPostectton Corset), $1.75. 





USE DEVOE’S 


=Brilliant Oil= 


DEVOE M’E’G CO., M’f’rs, N. Y; City. 





Our Catalogue of Band Instrnments, 160 Engravi: 
Caps, Belts, Pompons, Pouches, Dram-Majors’ Onda Tat, ed 
Papel teats easing 


lets, Reasnte Stands, fee — on ta. -o, and 
hide ° 


yy Gatto & for eee gaint for Boots and ad Potnam's Dram-Majon’ 
8 boo 
EALY. State cor. "fenres St., Chicage. 


Merchants, Manufacturers, 


Nurse men, Florists, 
Stationers and 
Business People 
everywhere are delighted with, and 
Make and Save Money 
by using the world-renowned Model 


PRINTING PRESS 


It is large enough to do all the printing required, strong, rapid, 
EASY TO WORK, always reliable, and any boy can montue it, 
and do hundreds of dollars worth of-work ever year. make 
twelve styles, both hand and foot power, ranging in aie from 
$30 ooupwards, Send 3-cent “58 for circulars. Over 7,cooin 
“The MODEL PRESS 1 mote me over §60.00 last 

month and good prospects ahead."”"—B. Rtgs, Houston, Tex. 
**My MODEL PRESS has over paid for itself already in, card 
— alone."’"—W, F. LARD, Fairfi u The 
ODEL does all and even more than you oo. for it. “at. H. 
SNYDER, Newton, N. J. First Prizes at Paris, 78 andSydney, 
N.S. W., '79. Address all orders or inauiriesto manufacturers: 


J-W. Daughaday & OQ. 7a Chestnut St, Philadeiphie 


\ANOS .CRC, 


America 
New oe with 2 ANS 
nw sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 

and stool, only $63 50. A new 7 oct. Piano with stool and 
book, only $187. Instruments all warranted for 6 years, 

MONkY RETURNED if Rot as 
New catalogues now reads Send for one 
T. L. Warers, 14 E J4:1)St., New York, 













Best and 


Mouse ia 
Cheapest 


and sent on 10 days’ trial. 
represented 
and save money. 





MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 
IGHE HONORS AT ALi 


GREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 


F oo TEEN YEARS 





FALL and WINTER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 


CHILDREN. 
Send for Descriptive Catal of 
- Hygieaie Under- Garments. — 
MRS A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St.,. N.Y. Clty. 











Those answ an Advertisement 
Goer amd Che Pubitiner by stoner 
r 
that eaw the ad advertisemen t in 
the Union. 





Asis WANTED ;, 


Every one who reads this 
to send us his address 
tora free Lilusirated Cata- 





$1.00; 


Brocka Rove 
MES 





BORO LL SAWS, and sone e ERR 


Most complete list ever 
Splendid Bie aie :. Prices to suit all. 


Scroll Saw. 


Ageuts Wanted. VO. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agents, 245 Broadway, 7. 





betore presented 1o 


Whistlinu Loco 
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Silks, | 
Velvets, 
Plushes. 


Our elegant stock of Damasse 
Wovelties in Silks, Velvets, and 
Plushes embrace the newest 
ideas in these goods. 

It can but be a pleasure to 
every lady to see them; they 
are cheerfully shown to ll, 
whether they be purchasers or 
those who simply love to see 
beautiful things. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


R. HH. MACY & 60,, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRIC=S ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our 7 ty-one Departments Se. tee 


Choice .nd Desi 
1o Summer Trade. 











HATS ASD BONNETS 
LOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
eRaceus ra ky . 

K AND CLOA 

LAD: ES’ UNDERWEAR, 

HOSIERY _AND NOER WE 

FANCY GOODS. VW ORSTEDS, 

LINENS AND WHITE GOODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
BLA ‘LKS, 
BLACK DRESS GOODS 
HOUSE FORNISHING GOoDs, 
CHINA AND GLAS 





Mam Orpers a Speciatty axp Promptiy Fittep. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRCE, 





(Darter duly and August this Fests biich- 
mens’ wil i close on Saturdays at 12 o’cleck, 


RH. MACY & CO. 


' 4th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


. 
Ro 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE 40. 


SILKS AND ‘DRESS GOooDs. 


7 





Have just opened their Fall and Winter 
Importation of the latest Paris and Lon- 
don Novelties in Tinsel, Silk and Velvet 
Brocades, Colored and Black Failles, 
Satin de Lyon and Satins, Dress and 
Cloaking Velvets, Plushes, etc., together 
with a magnificent line of Scotch St. 
Kilda Cheviots, Silk Striped Linseys, 
Roman Plaids, all Wool and Silk and 
Wool Cheviots, Handkerchiefs, etc.; 
also, plain colored Fabrics to match. 
Many of the above are exclusively con- 
fined. Also, a fine selection of Plain and 
Fancy French Dress Goods in all the 
most fashionable colors. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Have just opened their Fall Importa- 
tion of Novelties in Furniture Cover- 
ings, Upholstery Goods, Draperies, &c. 


Broadway and 19th St. 














COL yarn & BARD, 


COL. eee 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, Btc., 

180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

Our Goods are for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8. 


sTOVE LEG REST. 


Very 
Handsome, 


Nickle 
Plated. 
















Stove Board 
PROTECTED 
From INJURY 
10c. each, 
Sent by Mail. 
Manufactured 


t PALMER 
& 


SKILTON 
281 Pearl St, 





New York. 








The 





No, 2 otand—Open. 
No accidental Ripping. 
NO TENSION. 


No guessing as to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 
No  * in getting ready 
for wor 


the world ; hence the 


post practical and Valuable in 


UsED IN ALL MANUFACTURES 
REQUIRING 


Greatest Elasticity and Security 


OF SEAM! 
FOR FAMILY WORK, 
absolutely unapproachable ! 
No Lady careful of Health 


can afford to use any other ! 








No. 5 Stand—Closed. 


\ Excels all others in Make, 
Style and Finish. 


By far the Cheapest 
WHEN 
QUALITY AND MERIT 
are considered, 


for use by hand. 
The above and many other important features cannot be 


arranged isis 
Sone, aie ee «gad any other Sewing Machine in 


growing 


Tue “Avromatic” or “No Tension” MACHINE. 


ce solicited, and full particulars sent on b oeetenticn. 


Please mention the number of this 


advertisement, 3400. Free Trial in your own home can be arranged, if desired, 


WILLCOX & CIBBS &. M. co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 





NEW DESIGNS 


WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, VELVET, 
BRUSSELS AND INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manutactured by Ourselves 


Expressly for this Season’s Retail Trade. 





THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Prices. 


THEY ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF Turkish, Persian AND East Indian CAR- 
PETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC OIL-CLOTHS 
AND other popular Floor coverings AT 


Extremely Moderate Rates. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


John Van Gaasheek, Manager. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manefeoterer of awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, Gaecee Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
ers. Ali kinds ot Canvas and Bunting for Sale. 











Canepic es, Dancing (loth: oad 
Gar’ airs to Let at Low Prices. 1278 B Ht, 
WAY, bet. 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


NO. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH ST,, 
UNION SQUARE. 





TH EH 


HIGKER 
PANG 


THE vICTO in all great contests, and for 

THE PAST FIFTY-THREE 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 


country, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
conditions of trade at 4 al a 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cwresiwos 


in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION 1n PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 


TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 


the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 


struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


CHICKERING HALL, 
FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 18th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
a 





My New Tilust-ated Peete ————— 
over 100Goid and SilverWalibam Waze: 
sent for a 30 stamp. ae telis how I cond 
watches to all partsof U.8.to beexam' 
before ps} Paying et money . Undoub‘ed ref- 
= H. White, Jeweler, Newark,N.J, 














BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








IN ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES 
OW SHADES AND DRUGG 


Downes RUGS and MATS. An cunnsinnasans “Of our stock solicited. 
607, 609 & 611 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


AT REDUCED aaaces. 
ETs. AN 


ENSE on CHORE Se 


EVO ANB 





JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali other choice brands of flour. 





The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 

Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 

and a general assortment of 

FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 

Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


c. S. WEST, 


304 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
OPENING—Thursday and Friday, Sept. 23d & 24th. 








Mrs. West baving returned from Paris will 
be prepared to exhibit the lat-st designs in 
FRENCH BONNETS and otner NOVELTIES 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, 
Sept. 23d and 34th. 


TENDER: FEET, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corns is what every- 





an easy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fite the hand. F. 
EDWARDS, & 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, makes a speciai 





feet ca: ea 
made that will fit them exactiy. The 
MeComber 


last is the one 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & 
st 


ouss - FURNISHING “coops. 

aces om pag, and Fire-Piace Heaters always on 

band. and put up in the most workmanlike manner, 
Grates, Fenders, ana Fire Sets in great variety. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


ooue. Ant s ngveltiee jx NECK * 
GOODR, Ai'tne noveitoe fy Eahoar. 


Collars ant Guds laendr 











Wedding eceptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 


Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Ture 
key. Mottees, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton 8x., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—-Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


1839. 1880. 





HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Fulton Street, 
Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 
CARPETS, ETC., 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Veivets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc.. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 





213 Fulten St., near Concord, Breeklyn. 


HARDENBERCH & CO, 





